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New  Turbine  Steamer  “  St.  Patrick,” 


.  for  . 


Fishguard  Route  to  IRELAND. 
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Perishable  Goods 
conveyed  by  these 
Express  Steamers. 


Commodious 
Refrigerating  Chambers 
provided. 


Two  other  Steamers  of  a  similar  character  will  be  placed 
on  the  Service  and  will  be  named  “St.  George"  and  “St.  David” 
respectively.  .  .  . 
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will  be  revised. 


December,  1911. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HERE  are  probably  few  excursions  more  amusing,  more  interesting, 


more  exhilarating,  and,  in  a  word,  more  delightful  than  those 


which  Ireland  offers  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  appreciate 
the  varied  and  most  potent  attractions  she  abundantly  holds  out,  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  holiday-maker  or  pleasure-seeker,  but  to  those  in 
quest  of  health,  rest,  quiet  or  change.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
form  of  travel-tonic  more  agreeable  than  that  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  brief  sojourn  amidst  the  picturesque  lakes  of  Killarney,  a 
gentle  course  of  mountaineering  over  the  purple  hills  of  Cork  or  Kerry, 
or  a  coach  drive  from  Valencia — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Cahirciveen 
— to  Bantry  through  scenery  which  Switzerland  or  Northern  Italy  might 
envy.  Yet  Irish  travel,  in  the  sense  we  understand  it  to-day,  dates  only 
from  the  famous  century  just  ended,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  is  the 
outcome  of  material  progress  made  in  the  last  half  of  it. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Great  Western  short  sea  route  by  way  of 
Fishguard  and  Rosslare  will  assuredly  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  travel  in  Southern  Ireland.  The  important  enterprise  now  finally 
accomplished  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  as  far  back  as  November, 
1897,  when  the  first  sod  of  the  Wootton  Basset  and  Patchway  line  was 
cut.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  all  that  has  been  done  since  then.  As  a 
return  for  the  large  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred,  the  Great 
Western  Railway  will  now  be  able  to  offer  their  patrons  a  2J  hours’ 
sea  journey  between  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  (54  nautical  miles)  instead  of 
a  6J  hours’  crossing  via  New  Milford  and  Waterford  (98  nautical  miles). 
They  will  be  able  to  develop  many  new  and  varied  attractions  to  tourists, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  doubtless  be  in  a  position  to  still  further 
facilitate  the  rapid  transit  of  perishable  commodities  from  the  southern 
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coast  of  Ireland.  From  this  time  forth  Fishguard,  now  approached  by  a 
new  line  with  easy  gradients  from  Clarbeston  Road,  will  take  the  place  of 
New  Milford  as  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  system  in 
South  Wales. 

FISHGUARD  HARBOUR  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. 

It  seems  probable  that  Fishguard  Harbour  is  destined  in  the  near 
future  not  only  to  play  an  all-important  part  in  increasing  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  volume  of  travel  between  England  and  Ireland,  but  in  all 
human  probability  will  become  a  port  of  call  for  Ocean  liners,  to  which  it 
offers  many  manifest  advantages.  Of  this  more  will  be  said  presently, 
and  in  the  succeeding  chapter  will  be  found  a  table  of  distances  demon¬ 
strating  the  advantages  of  the  new  port.  Fishguard  Harbour  has  been 
described  by  a  competent  writer  as  “a  magnificent  stretch  of  water  on 
the  shores  of  the  county  of  Pembrokeshire,  a  distance  of  six  miles  separating 
the  two  bold  headlands,  Pen  Anglas  and  Dinas  Head,  which  form  its 
natural  entrance.  The  mountains  on  three  of  its  sides  shelter  it  from  all 
winds  except  those  from  the  north  and  the  north-east,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
against  these  alone  that  provision  has  had  to  be  made.”  There  was  a 
time  when  the  engineering  difficulties  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  no  iess  than  two  million  tons  of  rock  have 
been  torn  from  the  mountain  sides.  The  practical  result  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  has  been  the  construction  of  a  rubble  breakwater  2,000  feet  in 
length  stretching  across  the  bay  from  the  promontory  known  as  Pen  Cw 
and  the  efficient  sheltering  of  the  Harbour  from  northern  and  north¬ 
easterly  gales.  In  the  presence  of  what  may  be  justly  described  as  a 

notable  new  departure  one  may  be  excused  for  indulging  in  a  brief 

retrospect  as  to  what  Irish  travel  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

A  TOUR  IN  IRELAND  ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

At  the  commencement  of  George  III.’s  reign  a  visit  to  Southern 
Ireland  would  have  entailed  an  amount  of  preparation,  precaution, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will-making — scarcely  necessary  now-a-days 
for  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Union 

received  the  sanction  of  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries  that 
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John  Carr  produced  his  ponderous  quarto,  significantly  entitled  “  The 
Stranger  in  Ireland;  or  a  Tour  in  the  Southern  or  Western  Parts 
of  that  Country,  accomplished  in  the  year  1805,”  full  of  charming 
aquatint  illustrations,  examples  of  which  will  be  found  in  these  pages. 
The  author,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  a  "tour,”  but  the  text  abundantly 
shows  that  he  regarded  himself  in  the  light  of  a  courageous  and  even  an 
intrepid  explorer.  Next  came  George  IV.’s  too-brief  “  Royal  Progress,”  the 


OLD  MAP  OF  IRELAND. 

result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Brewer’s  "Beauties  of 
Ireland,”  pompously  dedicated  to  "the  first  British  Sovereign  that  has 
entered  the  country  with  the  benignant  intention  of  reconciling,  by  his 
paternal  influence,  every  jarring  feeling  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects  in 
that  part  of  his  dominions.”  By  this  time  "  Anacreon  Moore”  was  tuning 
his  harp  to  some  purpose,  and  the  average  Englishman  began  to  think 
that  Edmund  Spenser  was,  after  all,  quite  right  when  he  apostrophized 
Ireland  as — 

“  A  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land 
Amidst  wild  waves  sett — like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  Nature’s  cunning  hand 

Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest.” 

The  genuine  love  of  Irish  travel  as  it  is  understood  to-day,  and  the  due 
appreciation  by  the  average  Briton  of  Ireland  as  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
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some  of  the  most  beautiful  health  and  pleasure  resorts  within  easy  reach  of 
ordinary  mortals,  are  the  consequence  of  the  “march  onwards”  in  all 
directions  which  distinguished  the  Victorian  era.  The  introduction  of  steam 
as  a  means  of  locomotion  and  the  rapid  development  of  railway  enterprise  in 
both  countries  has  accomplished  much,  but  neither  England  nor  Ireland 
must  ever  forget  what  they  owe  in  this  connection  to  the  warm-hearted 
sympathy  of  our  late  Queen,  whose  long  and  memorable  reign  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended  with  visits  to  Ireland,  and  whose  journals 
abound  in  kindly  references  to  the  natural  picturesqueness  of  the  country 
and  her  love  of  its  inhabitants ;  to  the  caustic  wit  and  marvellous  descriptive 
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AN  IRISH  TOWN,  AFTER  LEECH, 

power  of  Thackeray,  whose  “  Irish  Sketch-book,”  though  published  in 
1842,  still  retains  all  its  pristine  charm  ;  to  the  facile  pen  and  gentler  humour 
of  the  “  Dean  of  Roses,”  whose  “  Little  Tour  in  Ireland  ”  (which  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  “fifties”)  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  the  wonder-working 
pencil  of  John  Leech,  at  once  Dean  Hole’s  friend,  travelling-companion  and 
illustrator.  Will  not  such  a  drawing  of  an  Irish  "townlet”  as  this  live  for 
all  time?  The  writer  came  face  to  face  with  just  such  a  scene  a  few  weeks 
since,  while  driving  from  the  romantic  delights  of  Killarney  to  the  scarcely 
less  romantic  and  beautiful  Caragh  Lake.  The  late  Dean  of  Rochester  was 
in  those  days  only  a  hard-working  parish-priest,  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  flowers,  but  his  innate  love  of  nature  enabled  him  to  discriminate  in  wha/ 
has  been  not  inaptly  called  “the  Sunny  Side  of  Ireland,”  a  country 

“  By  suffering  worn  and  weary, 

But  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet.’ 
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A  very  wide  gulf  (and  one  likely  to  be  far  wider  before  long)  divides 
the  circumstances  and  accessories  of  the  Irish  tour  of  1842,  and  even  that 
of  1859,  from  the  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  Irish  pilgrim  of  1904. 
“The  coach,”  wrote  Thackeray,  “that  brings  the  passenger  by  wood  and 
mountain,  by  brawling  waterfall  and  gloomy  plain,  by  the  lonely  lake  of 
Festiniog,  and  across  the  swinging  world’s  wonder  of  Menai  Bridge, 
through  dismal  Anglesea  to  dismal  Holyhead — the  Birmingham  mail — 
manages  matters  so  cleverly,  that  after  ten  hours’  ride  tIV  traveller  is  thrust 
incontinently  on  board  the  packet,  and  the  steward  says  t.'ere’s  no  use  in 
providing  dinner  on  board  because  the  passage  is  so  short.” 


A  WONDERFUL  CONTRAST. 

The  traveller  in  1906  need  have  no  fear  of  any  of  the  inconveniences 
pointed  out  sixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thackeray.  A  glance  at  the  following 
table  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  conditions  of  travel  by  the  Fishguard 
route : — 

TIMES  OF  NEW  DIRECT  SERVICE  WITH 
IRELAND  via  FISHGUARD. 


TO  IRELAND. 

FROM 

IRELAND. 

Stations. 

Day 

Service. 

Night 

Service. 

Stations. 

Day 

Service, 

Night 

Service. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

Paddington  dep. 
Reading  -  ,, 
Cardiff-  -  ,, 

8  45 

9  30 

11  36 

8  45 

8  59 

11  36 

Killarney 

Cork 

Waterford  - 

dep. 

D 

*7  33 

*8  30 
*11  25 

0  0  m 

Tf  CO 

O 

*  *  *-< 

p.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

Rosslare  - 

arr. 

*  1 2  20 

*n  30 

Swansea  -  ,, 

12  25 

12  25 

a.m. 

Fishguard  -  arr. 

2  20 

2 15 

Fishguard  - 

dep. 

4 15 

3  25 

Rosslare  -  arr. 

*5  'O 

*5 10 

Swansea 

arr. 

6  20 

5  25 

Waterford  -  arr. 

*6  25 

*6  25 

Cardiff- 

,, 

7  ° 

6  10 

Cork  -  -  ,, 

*9  20 

*9  20 

Reading 

,, 

9  11 

8  2. 

Killarney  -  ,, 

*10  10 

*10  35 

Paddington 

1 

>  > 

9  55 

9  5 

Irish  time  25  minutes  behind  Greenwich. 
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i— Fishguard  and  its  Future. 

IT  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  for  some  time  to  come  pleasure  seekers  bound  for 
Ireland  will  break  their  journey  for  a  few  hours  at  Fishguard,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  interest  them  outside  the  engineering  achievements  already 
alluded  to.  The  historical  associations  of  Fishguard  and  Goodwick  have 
been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  Great  Western  Travel-book  entitled  “South 


A  VIEW  OF  I797  INVASION. 


Wales — the  Country  of  Castles  ”  (pp.  67-75).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  on 
the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  February,  1797,  Fishguard  was  the  scene  of  the 
last  foreign  invasion  of  English  soil.  About  2,000  French  irregulars  under 
an  Irishman  named  Tate,  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast,  but  speedily 
surrendered  to  a  small  British  force  chiefly  composed  of  Welsh  militiamen 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cawdor.  Tate’s  resolution  to  lay  down  his 
arms  without  striking  a  blow  was  prompted  partly  by  the  unexpected  departure 
of  the  French  ships  and  partly  by  a  fortunate  accident  which  down  to  the 
present  time  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  local  merriment.  Several  hundred 
women,  young  and  old,  had  followed  their  husbands  from  the  hills,  dressed 
in  the  national  costume,  red  mantles  and  men’s  beaver  hats.  No  sooner  had 
Lord  Cawdor  started  with  his  troopers  than  they,  with  the  natural  curiosity 
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of  their  sex,  ran  up  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  French  camp,  and  there 
stood  in  a  dense  body  watching  the  result.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
struck  by  their  resemblance  at  a  distance  to  a  body  of  soldiers,'  rode  after 
them,  requesting  they  would  descend  the  front  of  the  slope  in  close  order, 
and,  disappearing  at  the  bottom,  re-ascend  in  the  same  manner  and  show 
themselves  on  the  summit.  This  manoeuvre  they  repeated  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  until  the  jolly  Welsh  wives  were  fairly  dead  beat,  but  the  stratagem 
had  all  the  success  anticipated.  General  Tate  and  his  staff,  knowing  that 
scarlet  was  the  British  uniform,  but  unable  to  discriminate  whether  it  was 
worn  by  men  or  women,  concluded  that  large  reinforcements  had  reached 
Fishguard,  of  which  his  late  visitors  were  the  officers. 

Then  came  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Tate  and  his  scapegrace  fol¬ 
lowers  and  their  “internment”  in  Pembroke  prison  and  elsewhere.  The 
epilogue  had  yet  to  come.  About  a  hundred  of  the  invaders  aided  by  a  couple 
of  Welsh  girls  who  had  formed  an  attachment  to  two  of  their  number  "  broke 
prison,”  cut  out  Lord  Cawdor’s  twenty-four  ton  yacht,  then  lying  close  by, 
and  made  good  their  escape  to  France.  A  handsome  reward  was  offered  for 
its  recapture ;  subsequently  portions  of  it  were  thrown  up  on  the  coast,  but 
the  fugitives  were  safe  and  sound  on  French  soil.  As  far  as  the  fair  abettors 
were  concerned,  the  comedy  in  which  they  played  so  important  a  part  ended 
in  marriage. 

A  stone  on  the  hill  near  Fishguard  commemorates  the  stirring  events 
of  1797,  while  in  the  churchyard  one  can  read  the  following  interesting 
inscription  : — 

IN 

MEMORY  OF 

JEMIMA  NICHOLAS 
OF  THIS  TOWN 
“THE  WELSH  HEROINE” 

WHO  BOLDLY  MARCHED  TO  MEET 
THE  FRENCH  INVADERS 
WHO  LANDED  ON  OUR  SHORES  IN 
FEBRUARY  1797- 

SHE  DIED  IN  MAIN  STREET,  JULY  1832, 

AGED  82  YEARS. 

AT  THE  DATE  OF  THE  INVASION  SHE 
WAS  47  YEARS  OLD,  AND 
LIVED  35  YEARS  AFTER  THE  EVENT. 

Erected  by  subscription 

collected  at  the  Centenary  Banquet,  July  6th,  1897. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  tourist  both  in  Fishguard  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Comfortable  quarters  can  be  obtained  at  the  Wyncliffe  Hotel, 
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Goodwick,  from  the  veranda  of  which  you  can  enjoy  a  delightful  panorama 
of  the  hi  Us  and  cliffs  of  Fishguard  across  the  bay,  stretching  out  seawards  in 
the  bold  outline  of  Dinas  Head,  with  the  dimmest  vision  of  Cardigan  Head 
in  the  hazy  distance. 

It  needs  no  special  knowledge  to  realise  the  fact  that  Fishguard  will  soon 
assert  its  claims  to  be 

THE  GREAT  PORT  OF  CALL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  breakwater  which  assures  to  all 
vessels  perfect  immunity  from  the  gales  previously  alluded  to 


Length  -------  -  2,000  feet. 

Breadth  at  base  ------  300  ,, 

Breadth  at  top  -  - . 70  „ 

Height  --------  80  „ 

Height  above  sea  level  at  high  tide  -  20  ,, 


VIEW  OF  FISHGUARD  FROM  G.W.R.  WYNCLIFFE  HOTEL. 

There  is,  moreover,  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the 
Harbour  to  accommodate  in  perfect  safety  vessels  of  the  largest  draught 
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at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  excellent  anchorage  on  a  soft  rockless  bed  is 
afforded.  Another  special  recommendation  in  fts  favour  is  that  owing 
to  the  exceptional  climatic  conditions,  Fishguard  is  more  free  from  fog 
than  any  other  part  on  the  coast.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  fog 
interfering  with  access  to  the  Harbour  for  more  than  three  years.  Float 
experiments  made  in  the  Harbour  for  a  complete  cycle  of  tides  have 
shewn  that  the  tidal  currents  do  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  knot. 

The  arrangements  as  regards  coaling,  dealing  with  cattle,  siding 
accommodation  and  tender-services  will  be  perfect  in  every  detail,  while 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  under 
their  own  management  an  Hotel  (The  Wyncliffe)  in  a  commanding  situation 
close  to  the  Quays,  and  at  the  Station  on  the  Quays  ample  Refreshment 
and  Waiting  Room  accommodation  is  provided. 

American  travellers  will  readily  realize  the  possibilities  of  Fishguard  in 
relation  to  the  ocean  traffic  of  the  near  future  when  they  consider  the 
following  table  of  distances  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  existing  ports 
of  call  with  which  Fishguard  has  now  to  enter  into  competition  : — 


New  York  to  Roche  Point  - 

_ 

Knots. 

2,794 

Roche 

Point  to  Plymouth 

- 

214 

Roche 

Point  to  Southampton- 

- 

334 

Roche 

Point  to  Liverpool 

- 

242 

Roche 

Point  to  FISHGUARD 

- 

127 

Two  important  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the 
possibilities  of  Fishguard  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  call  of  the  Empire. 
The  tables  given  in  the  Appendix  (see  pp.  90  to  99)  demonstrate  in  detail 
the  relative  advantages  offered  by  Fishguard  and  Queenstown  to  liners 
coming  from  both  North  and  South  America.  The  practical  results  arrived  at 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows Firstly — Passengers  from  America 
who  land  at  Fishguard  direct  without  touching  at  Queenstown  can  arrive 
in  London  AT  LEAST  SIX  HOURS  EARLIER.  Secondly— Many 
steamship  companies  whose  vessels  start  from  London,  Bremen,  Antwerp, 
and  other  continental  ports  arrange  to  call  at  Plymouth.  Other  lines  (those 
plying  between  South  America  and  Europe  especially  so)  now  send  their 
ships  direct  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  By  making  a  call  at 
Fishguard  much  time  would  be  saved  and  numerous  advantages  afforded. 
Fishguard  must  inevitably,  and  without  much  delay,  be  to  the  North  Sea 
what  Plymouth  has  been  for  some  time  to  the  English  Channel. 
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ii—  From  Rosslare  to  Waterford 

THE  improvements  effected  at  Rosslare  are  scarcely  less  important  than 
those  successfully  carried  out  at  Fishguard  in  order  to  accommodate 
large  steamers  like  those  which  the  Great  Western  Railway  will  employ 
for  the  new  short  sea  route.  Dredging  operations  over  a  considerable  area  have 
been  undertaken,  and  the  space  secured  by  the  erection  of  new  sea  walls  com¬ 
posed  of  cement  blocks  has  been  utilised  as  the  site  of  a  well-arranged  railway 
station,  which  will  enable  passengers  to  step  almost  directly  from  boat  to 
train  and  vice  versa.  On  the  pier  at  Rosslare  the  traveller  from  England  will 
find  awaiting  him  a  through  train  for  Cork  by  which  he  will  in  the  first 


instance  reach  Waterford  over  a  line  of  railway  thirty-seven  miles  in  length 
and  carried  across  the  river  below  by  a  bridge.  At  Waterford  a  second 
bridge  over  the  Suir  links  up  the  two  sections  in  Ireland  of  the  Fishguard 
and  Rosslare  system.  Great,  indeed,  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  Waterford  since  Thackeray  arrived  there  some  64  years  ago,  when  he  found 
himself  “  surrounded  by  the  usual  society  of  beggars,  a  sailor  or  two,  and  a 
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green-coated  policeman  sauntering  down  the  broad  pavement,”  but  finally 
discovered  a  haven  of  rest  in  the  Coach  Inn,  “a  huge,  handsome, 
dirty  building,  full  of  discomforts,  with  a  landlord  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
play  the  host  well.”  The  green-coated  policeman,  the  Coach  Inn  (as 
Thackeray  saw  it),  and  the  over-gentlemanly  landlord,  are  now  things  of  the 
past,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  of  the  “  Irish  Sketch  Book  ” 
did  but  scant  justice  to  the  prosperous  town  which  boasts  a  history  going 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Danish  rovers.  It  was  seized  in  the  ninth  century 
by  those  dauntless  “ploughers  of  the  sea,”  who  held  it  against  all  comers  until 
1171,  when  Strongbow  landed  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  put  the 


KING  JOHN’S  SWORD  AND  HAT,  WITH  THE  CIVIC  MACE  OF  WATERFORD. 

inhabitants  to  the  sword.  King  John  subsequently  made  good  his  footing 
here,  and  it  thus  happened  that  the  eyes  of  King  Edward  VII.,  when  he 
entered  the  town-hall,  fell  first  on  the  sword  and  hat  of  the  granter  of  Magna 
Carta,  together  with  the  city  mace,  said  to  be  of  the  same  date.  Waterford 
was  the  one  place  in  Ireland  which  Cromwell  failed  to  conquer,  and  it  still 
retains  the  name  of  “Urbs  Intacta”  given  it  by  the  Cavaliers.  Almost  as 
soon  as  you  leave  the  railway  station  your  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
presence  of  “Reginald’s  Tower,”  spoken  of  very  unfairly  by  Thackeray 
as  “a  building  of  questionable  antiquity  and  undeniable  ugliness.”  The 
beauty  or  otherwise  of  the  structure  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  anybody 
who  cares  to  explore  its  interior  and  ascend  to  its  summit  will  certainly 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a  relic  of  remote  antiquity,  whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  as  both  your  guidebook  and  your  car-driver  solemnly  assure  you, 
originally  the  handiwork  of  “Reginald  the  Dane,  son  of  Sitrius,  the  great 
Danish  King  of  Dublin  and  Fingal,  whom  Brian  Boru  defeated  at 
Clontarf.”  From  the  battlements  of  “Reginald’s  Tower”  a  very  fair 
panoramic  view  of  Waterford  can  be  obtained,  but  if  you  have  confided 


REGINALD’S  TOWER,  WATERFORD. 

yourself  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  many  genial  proprietors  of  jaunting-cars, 
he  will  probably  insist  on  carrying  you  over  the  “thundering  bridge”  of 
many  arches  either  to  the  top  of  Mount  Misery  or  to  Cromwell’s  Rock, 


WATERFORD  IN  1 736 
After  the  picture  by  Vander  Hagen  in  the  Town  Hall. 


two  notable  coigns  of  vantage,  whence  delightful  prospects  of  the  “  Urbs 
Intacta”  looking  seawards  may  be  enjoyed.  Antiquarians  and  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  will  assuredly  bestow  a  sigh  of  regret  on  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  fine  old  Danish  Cathedral  (the  most  prominent  feature  in 
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THE  FRENCH  CHURCH  AT  WATERFORD. 
The  burial  place  of  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Roberts. 


Vander  Hagen’s  picture)  to  make  way  for  the  Palladian  edifice  which 
commemorates  the  architectural  skill  of  the  paternal  ancestor  of  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  who,  like  Dorothea  Jordan,  Charles  Kean,  Vincent 
Wallis  and  presumably  “  Fighting  Meagher,”  holds  high  rank  in  the 
muster-roll  of  Waterford  worthies. 

The  mention  of  Lord  Roberts  takes  you  naturally  enough  to 
the  roofless  ruins  of  the  “  Holy  Ghost  Friary,”  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  “  Reginald’s  Tower,”  the  keys  of  which  are  in  the  custody  of  a 
local  cicerone  who  describes  himself,  with  true  Hibernian  humour,  as 
an  Irishman  of  Scotch  descent,  and  has  the  whole  history  of  the  old 
Franciscan  church,  with  its  crumbling  tower,  broken  arches  and 
graceful  three-lighted  Early  English  east-window,  at  his  fingers’  end. 
It  seems  that  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  fugitive  Huguenots  formed 
a  little  colony  in  Waterford,  where  the  Corporation  allowed  them  the 
use  of  the  “Holy  Ghost  Friary”  (neither  ruined  nor  roofless  in  those 
days)  as  a  place  of  worship  and  paid  a  modest  stipend  to  the  various 
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ministers,  bearing  familiar  French  names,  whose  tombs,  like  that  of  the 
original  Monsieur  Robert  or  Roberts,  are  now  open  to  the  sky.  Before 
your  driver  gratifies  his  heart’s  desire  and  the  present  object  of  his 
ambition,  by  taking  you  on  his  crimson  cushions  into  the  heart  of  the 
bacon  industry  at  Ballybricken,  where  he  promises  to  point  you  out  the 
most  famous  pig-buyers  in  all  Ireland,  you  should  certainly  see  the 
classical  Town  Hall,  just  opposite  the  Waterford  home  of  the  forbears 
of  the  last  of  our  Commanders-in-Chief.  Into  one  end  of  it  is  grafted 
the  little  theatre  where  Edmund  Kean  played  early  in  the  last  century, 
before  he  earned  a  world-wide  and  undying  fame  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane.  It  was  at  Waterford  that  his  scarcely  less  celebrated  son 
was  born  and  there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  life-long  friend 
Henry  Grattan,  over  some  difficulty  about  a  duel.  The  portion  of  the 
theatre,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  has  undergone  no  change  since 
Kean’s  days,  and  the  great  actor  must  have  often  passed  through  the 
low  square  doors  still  in  use,  and  which  formed  a  characteristic  feature 
in  all  the  provincial  theatres  of  those  days.  Edmund  Kean  dearly  loved 
Waterford  and  the  society  of  his  rollicking  contemporaries  and  patrons. 
He  returned  there  at  the  zenith  of  his  success,  and  once  more,  when  death 
and  disgrace  stared  him  in  the  face.  The  present  impresario  is  a  Sergeant 
of  the  City  Police,  who,  although  he  does  not  wear  the  green  uniform  of 
which  Thackeray  fell  foul,  will  be  pleased,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  ancient  corporation,  now,  as  he  is 
proud  to  inform  you,  presided  over  by  the  only  Irish  Mayor,  who  has 
been  knighted  by  the  King  in  person  on  the  scene  of  his  official  duties. 
Irish  picture  galleries,  like  the  traditional  Poverty,  make  strange  neigh¬ 
bours  if  not  bed-fellows,  and  in  the  year  of  grace,  nineteen  hundred  and 
four,  the  portraits  of  George  111.  and  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  those  of 
William  of  Orange  and  “Fighting  Meagher,”  are  arranged  peacefully 
side  by  side  on  the  walls  of  the  Waterford  Council  Chamber.  Arch¬ 
bishop  King,  too,  finds  himself  in  close  proximity  to  the  American  flags 
and  trophies  sent  home  by  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
whose  father  had  once  sat  in  the  high-backed  mayoral  chair,  which 
lately  did  duty  as  a  throne.  From  the  ceiling  hang  two  superb 
chandeliers,  which,  in  all  probability,  are  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 
the  now  extinct  cut-glass  industry,  for  which  Waterford  was  once  noted. 
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FACADE  OF  THE  OLD  WATERFORD  THEATRE. 


There  is  little  to  see  in  the  Protestant  Cathedral  which  buries  out  of 
human  sight  the  foundations  of  its  predecessor  of  Danish  origin.  Many 
years  ago  in  one  of  its  forgotten  crypts  an  oaken  chest  filled  with  Sixteenth 
Century  vestments  of  great  beauty  was  discovered,  and  promptly  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  followers  of  the  Old  Faith,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
which  you  are  assured  has  long  existed  between  Waterford  Catholics  and 
Waterford  Protestants.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  another  specimen 
of  its  architect’s  (again  the  late  Mr.  Roberts,  buried  in  the  roofless 
French  church)  fondness  for  classical  models.  Here  the  courteous 
Administrator,  will  gladly  show  visitors  the  unique  examples  of  early 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  rescued  from  the  “Danish”  crypt,  as  well  as 
some  splendid  Spanish  plate,  the  votive  offering  of  one  of  Waterford’s 
merchant  princes,  who  did  business  with  the  Peninsula  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pugin’s  florid  decoration  will  probably  not 
commend  itself  to  everybody’s  taste,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  organ  (one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland),  upon  which 
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ANCIENT  SPANISH  PLATE  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  WATERFORD 

one  may  often  hear  the  organist  recall  pleasant  memories  of  the  skill  of 
that  great  Irish  musician,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

From  Waterford  a  short  drive  lands  you  in  Portlaw  (not  very  long 
ago  the  centre  of  a  thriving  cotton  industry),  where  an  order  may  be 
obtained  to  visit  Curraghmore,  the  historic  home  of  the  Beresfords. 
If  you  have  time  to  prolong  your  visit  to  Waterford,  it  may  very 
conveniently  be  made  the  centre  for  pleasant  excursions  to  Dunmore, 
only  twelve  miles  distant,  and  on  the  road  to  which  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  mountain  scenery  bursts  on  the  view;  to  Passage  East, 
to  “New  Geneva”  (garrisoned  with  Hessians  in  the  stormy  times 
of  ’q8),  to  the  ruins  of  Holly  Cross  Abbey  at  Thurles,  and  even  to  Clonmel 
or  Cashel  of  the  Kings.  A  whole  day  may  with  advantage  be  devoted 
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ROCK  OF  CASHEL. 


to  both  these  places  which  can  easily  be  reached  by  rail.  The  latter 
abounds  in  architectural  remains  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Generally  speaking  the  buildings  date  from  the  early  twelfth  centuiy,  the 
Round  Tower  being  much  earlier  and  the  Cathedral  later.  Cormac’s 
Chapel  was  consecrated  in  1134,  being  built  by  the  Saint  King  of 
Munster.  It  is  of  rich  Norman  work,  comprising  nave,  chancel,  and  towers 
at  the  transepts.  The  doorways  and  chancel  arch  are  elaborate.  The 
Round  Tower  is  unique  when  compared  with  the  other  buildings,  as 
it  is  of  sandstone.  It  is  connected  with  the  transept  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  pointed  windows,  choir,  transepts,  and  tower  are  very  beautiful.  In 
the  burial-ground  outside  is  the  famous  Cross  of  Cashel,  with  a  sculptured 
effigy  of  St.  Patrick.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  crown  the  massive 
Rock  of  Cashel,  whose  solidity  has  given  Ireland  not  only  a  tradition 
but  a  proverb.  The  Cathedral  was  the  one  burned  by  an  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  naively  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime  that  he  believed  the 
Archbishop  to  be  within.  During  the  Civil  Wars  it  was  once  more  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  tragedy,  for  it  was  here  that  the  Lord  Inchequin  of 
those  days,  still  remembered  by  the  peasantry  as  “  Murrough  of  the 
Burnings,”  cruelly  slew  a  number  of  women  and  children  who  had 
sought  sanctuary  there.  We  are,  however,  wandering  somewhat  far 
afield.  Cashel  may  very  well  be  made  a  halting-place,  where  the  railway 
journey  from  Waterford  to  Limerick  may  both  conveniently  and 
profitably  be  broken. 
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in.—1 On  the  Banks  of  the 
“Lordly  Shannon.” 

CASTLECONNELL— KILLALOE. 


BOTH  pleasant  and  picturesque  is  the  course  followed  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  as  it  bears  you  westwards  from 
Waterford  towards  Castleconnell,  erstwhile  a  stronghold  of  the 
O'Briens,  and  during  the  Jacobite  wars  the  strategic  key  to  the  Province 
of  Connaught,  fought  for  and  garrisoned  in  turn  by  Sarsfield  and 
Ginkel,  but  to-day  the  favourite  trysting-place  of  the  peace-loving  disciples 
of  Isaac  Walton. 


NEAR  CASTLECONNELL. 


Between  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clonmel  (at  both  of  which  stations  the 
train  stops)  your  eye  rests  admiringly  on  the  purple  peaks  of  Monavullagh 
mountains  and  the  sun-lit  slopes  of  the  scarcely  less  lofty  Commeraghs, 
forming  together  a  romantic  background  for  the  landscape  to  the  left, 
while  to  the  right  you  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of : 

“  Sweet  Slievenamon,  the  darling  and  pride, 

With  soft  flowing  bosom  and  brow  like  a  bride.” 
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One  has  heard  much  of  the  purple  Apennines,  but  it  is  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Ireland  alone,  you  learn  what  the  term  really  means  when  applied 
to  mountains. 

The  country  you  traverse  abounds  in  prosperous  villages,  interesting 
ruins,  rich  pasture  land  and  swift-running  streams  of  limpid  water.  You 
look  in  vain  for  the  “distressfulness”  which  either  a  clever  epigram  or 
the  exigencies  of  politics  has  fastened  on  a  land  where  now-a-days, 
“every  prospect  pleases”  and  every  man  and  woman  greets  you  with  a 
smile  of  welcome. 

The  fishing  season  at  Castleconnell  begins  on  the  ist  February  and 
closes  on  the  31st  October.  While  the  best  trout-fishing  in  England  is 
strictly  preserved,  the  angler,  not  only  at  Castleconnell  but  at  fifty  different 
places  in  its  vicinity,  can  command  fishing  of  excellent  quality  and  free 
of  all  charge,  not  only  for  trout,  but  for  pike  and  perch,  while  salmon  and 
grilse  fishing  is  always  obtainable  on  most  reasonable  terms.  Castleconnell 
is  almost  as  famous  for  its  fishing-rods  as  it  is  for  its  trout  and  salmon.  Local 
fishermen  are  always  ready  to  give  the  stranger  the  benefit  of  their  advice 
and  experience  as  to  the  best  pools  and  other  information  of  great  use 
and  importance. 

If  the  traveller  does  not  happen  to  be  an  ardent  follower  of  “Old 
Isaac,”  he  may  push  on  to  Nenagh,  a  typical  Irish  town  of  the  better  sort 
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(not  the  kind  which  Leech  drew),  which  for  some  unknown  reason  has  not 
as  yet,  to  any  great  extent,  come  within  the  ken  of  the  holiday-maker. 
If,  however,  time  presses,  or  piscatorial  pursuits  are  still  the  objective  of 
his  pilgrimage,  he  should  go  straight  to  Killaloe,  where,  at  the  newly- 
opened,  but  already  popular,  Lake  Side  Hotel,  free  salmon-fishing  is 
obtainable,  and  the  waters  abound  in  trout  and  pike.  The  streets  of 
Nenagh  are  wide  and  clean;  in  their  midst  stand  the  ivy-grown  ruins  of 
a  dismantled  fortress,  while  the  landlord  of  the  principal  hotel  (who  bears 
a  name  familiar  to  all  students  of  what  Lord  Rosebery  is  pleased  to  call 
the  “  Last  Phase  ”  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend),  still  believes  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  comfort  and  cheapness  is  not  only  possible  but  profitable.  You 
breakfast  betimes  next  morning,  and  a  pair  of  sturdy  Irish  horses  will  cover 
the  distance  which  divides  Nenagh  in  “Sweet  Tipperary”  from  Killaloe 
in  County  Clare  well  under  two  hours.  Before  leaving  Nenagh  you  are 
assured  that  a  rare  treat  awaits  you,  and  as  you  cross  the  ridge  of  the  hills 
beyond  Castletown  and  above  Derry  Castle,  so  grand  a  stretch  of  lake  and 
river  scenery  bursts  upon  your  view  that  you  almost  begin  to  acquit  an  Irish 
writer  of  pardonable  exaggeration  when  he  declares  that  “the  Shannon 
unites  the  majesty  of  the  Amazon  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Rhine.” 

Right  before  you,  gleaming  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  lies  Lough  Derg  with  its  countless  creeks  and  islands  and  its 
waters  of  that  intense  blue  which  Ireland,  like  Italy,  soon  makes  you  familiar 


HOLY  ISLAND,  LOUGH  DERG, 
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with,  and  long  before  you  reach  Killaloe  you  have  made  a  mental  note 
that  your  next  Irish  programme  of  travel  must  include  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Route,  and  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  the  various  steamboat 
excursions  which  every  season  enable  visitors  .to  appreciate  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  Upper  Shannon.  For  the  moment  you  must  rest  contented 
with  the  foretaste  of  these  future  pleasures  which  the  distant  prospect 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Seven  Churches  affords  you  as  you  approach 
the  ancient  town  of  Killaloe,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  eminently 
staid  appearance  of  the  ancient  bridge  of  thirteen  arches  which 
spans  the  Shannon,  or  the  massive  tower  of  the  still  older  Cathedral 
built  but  a  few  paces  from  the  river  bank,  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
that  boisterous  jollity  which  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  sweet-sounding  name.  Beyond  the  bridge,  and  possibly 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  King  Brian  Boru  once  held  sway  in  his 


VIEW  OF  KILLALOE  BRIDGE,  CATHEDRAL,  &C. 


fortress  -  palace  of  Kincora,  stands  the  handsome  and  commodious  Lake 
Side  hotel,  which  may  possibly  console  the  coming  generation  of  Irish¬ 
men,  and  certainly  the  majority  of  Irish  travellers,  for  the  disappearance 
of  that  barbaric  abode,  now  represented  only  by  a  tree-crowned  mound. 
Killaloe  has  for  many  years  been  described  as  one  of  the  terrestrial 
paradises  which  Ireland  provides  for  the  fishermen  (and,  indeed,  for  the 
holiday  makers)  of  all  nations,  but  in  its  interesting  Cathedral,  dating  from 
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•the  eleventh  century,  when  M’Laig,  the  faithful  bard  of  the  dead  king, 
began  to  sing: — 

“  Oh  !  where  Kincora  is  Brian  the  Great  ? 

And  where  is  the  beauty  that  once  was  thine? 

Oh  !  where  are  the  princes  and  nobles  that  sate 
At  the  feast  in  thy  halls,  and  drank  the  red  wine  ? 

Where  !  oh,  Kincora. 

They  are  gone,  those  heroes  of  royal  birth, 

Who  plundered  no  church  and  broke  no  trust, 

It  is  weary  for  me  to  be  living  on  earth, 

When  they,  oh,  Kincora,  are  below  in  the  dust. 

Lo,  of  Kincora.” 

the  antiquarian  will  find  a  fruitful  field  of  research,  before  it  is  time 
to  turn  his  back  regretfully  on  Lough  Derg  and  take  the  train  for 
Limerick. 


AT  KINCORA,  KII.LALOE. 
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iv.-Limerick  as  a 
Travel  Centre. 

THE  CITY  OF  MANY  SIEGES. 

BEAUTY  SPOTS  IN  COUNTY  CLARE. 


THE  journey  which  brings  you  back  from  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  Shannon  is  scarcely  as  picturesque  as  that  which 
afforded  you  passing  glimpses  of  Clonmel  and  Cashel,  but 
it  presented  in  every  respect  an  agreeable  contrast  to  what  it  must 
have,  even  in  the  last  days  of  the  mail-coach,  when  Mr.  Le  Fanu 
tells  us  the  guard  or  guards,  for  prudential  reasons,  were  armed 
with  brass-barrelled  blunderbusses.  Within  an  hour  of  bidding  adieu  to 
the  Lake  of  Many  Islands,  you  are  driving  on  a  well-horsed  jaunting- 
car  through  the  busy  streets  of  the  City  of  Many  Sieges.  The  history 
of  Limerick  in  the  West,  like  that  of  Waterford  in  the  East,  began  with 


carr’s  view  of  limerick,  1S06. 
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the  Danes,  who  made  it  their  capital  until  finally  expelled  from  it  by 
Brian  Boroimhe,  sixty  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  For  a 
century  and-a-half  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Thomond, 
or  North  Munster,  but  in  1174  the  first  of  its  numerous  sieges  gave  it 
to  the  English,  and  one  William  de  Burgo  began  to  build  on  King's 
Island  the  Castle  which,  just  four  hundred  years  later,  figures  prominently 
in  the  curious  view  of  Limerick  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  now  repro¬ 
duced  in  these  pages.  It  was  then  styled  King  John’s  Castle,  and  its 
remains  bear  the  same  name  down  to  the  present  time.  Few  existing 


OLD  VIEW  OF  LIMERICK  (l6lo). 

buildings  in  Ireland  have  probably  witnessed  fiercer  fights  or  more 
stirring  scenes  than  the  still  perfect  round  tower  you  inspect  with 
feelings  of  proper  veneration,  after  visiting  the  stone  upon  which  the 
famous  compact  was  signed,  after  Ginckel  had  finally  worsted  Sarsfield, 
which  gave  Limerick  the  name  of  the  “City  of  the  Violated  Treaty.” 

More  fortunate  than  Waterford,  Limerick  and  the  Shannon  found 
unqualified  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Thackeray. 

The  glories  of  Ballybricken  were  yet  to  come,  and  Thackeray 
seemingly  knew  nothing  of  the  artistic  merits  of  Waterford  cut-glass. 
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It  was  in  Limerick  that  he  discovered  at  once  bacon  such  as  delighted 
his  soul,  lace  of  the  finest  and  rarest  quality,  and  handsome  faces  galore. 
“  Upon  every  car,”  he  assures  his  readers  with  evident  enthusiasm, 
“which  passes  with  ladies  on  it,  you  are  sure  (I  don’t  know  how  it  is) 
to  see  a  pretty  one.”  Kerry  (according  to  the  immortal  writer  of  “Vanity 
Fair”)  was  desolate,  but  in  Limerick  everything  was  “rich,  peaceful  and 
generous.”  “The  first  aspect  of  the  town,”  he  writes,  “is  very  smart 
and  pleasing;  fine  neat  quays  with  considerable  liveliness  and  bustle;  a 


TREATY  STONE,  BRIDGE,  AND  CASTLE  VIEW. 


very  handsome  bridge  (the  Wellesley  Bridge)  before  the  spectator;  who, 
after  a  walk  through  two  long  and  flourishing  streets,  stops  at  length  at 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  Ireland — the  large,  neat  and  prosperous  one,  kept 
by  Mr.  Cruise,  with  one  exception  the  only  landlord  I  ever  saw  in 
Ireland.”  “  I  believe,”  continues  Thackeray,  still  dealing  with  the 
all-important  subject  of  Irish  hosts,  “these  gentlemen  commonly 
■(and  very  naturally)  prefer  riding  with  the  hounds,  or  manly  sports,  to 
attending  on  their  guests;  and  the- landladies,  if  they  prefer  to  play 
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the  piano,  or  to  have  a  game  of  cards  in  the  parlour,  only  show  a  taste 
at  which  no  one  can  wonder;  for  who  can  expect  a  lady  to  be 
troubling  herself  with  vulgar  chance  customers,  or  looking  after  Molly  in 
bedroom  or  waiter  Tim  in  the  cellar?”  The  Mr.  Cruise,  who  wrung  from 
Thackeray  this  remarkable  encomium,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
but  “Cruise’s”  under 'its  old  name  and  a  new  proprietor  flourishes  still. 

Thackeray  sums  up  the  situation  at  Limerick  /ery  cleverly  when  he 
writes,  “  They  say  there  are  three  towns  to  make  one  Limerick ;  there  is 
the  Irish  town  on  the  Clare  side ;  the  English  town  with  its  old  castle 
(which  has  sustained  a  deal  of  battering  and  blows  from  Danes  (?)  from 
fierce  Irish  Kings,  from  English  warriors  who  took  an  interest  in  the  place, 
Henry  Secundius,  Elizabethans,  Cromwellians,  and  vice  versd  Jacobites, 
King  Williamites — and  narrowly  escaped  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Robert 
Emmettites) — and  finally  the  district  called  Newtown  Perry.” 

The  traveller  of  1904  should  certainly  read  the  explorer  of  1842.  He 
may  do  so  with  pleasure,  profit  and  amusement.  Time  presses  and  we 
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must  pass  by  “Mathew”  Bridge  (so-called  after  the  famous  Apostle  of 
Temperance),  “Ball’s”  Bridge  and  “Thomond”  Bridge  (at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  “Treaty  Stone”),  and  pause  for  half-an-hour  at  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  approached  through  an  almost 
rural  churchyard.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Donald  More 
O’Brien,  who,  about  the  time  of  fhe  arrival  of  the  English,  1172  A.D., 
gave  up  certain  of  his  lands  “in  free  and  perpetual  alms”  to  Brictius, 
then  Bishop  of  Limerick.  The  diocese  of  Limerick  dates,  however,  from 


INTERIOR  OF  LIMERICK  CATHEDRAL. 


the  5th  century,  but  the  primitive  cathedral,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  St.  Munchin’s  Church,  was  destroyed  in  the  9th  century. 
The  cathedral,  rebuilt  on  the  new  site  about  1180,  was  enlarged  in  1207 
by  the  addition  of  a  chancel.  The  first  view  obtained  of  the  interior  is 
sombre  but  striking.  The  eye  of  the  antiquarian  will  at  once  light  on 
the  Norman  mouldings  and  shafts,  the  arcading  in  the  South  Transept, 
the  fine  misericorde  seats  carved  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and 
the  network  of  interwoven  “  ogees  ”  in  the  South  Aisle.  The  battlements 
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of  the  square  massive  central  tower  appear  to  have  become  somewhat 
dilapidated.  They,  too,  can  claim  a  certain  amount  of  historical  interest, 
for  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  William  of  Orange  in  1690,  a  cannon, 
mounted  between  two  of  them  and  directed  by  a  skilful  gunner  named 
Burke,  narrowly  escaped  cutting  short  the  career  of  the  future  captor  of 
Namur.  The  eight  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral  are  very  fine,  the  oldest 
of  them  possess  Latin  inscriptions  and  the  date  1673.  They  certainly 
did  not  ring  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Thackeray  in  1842,  but  exactly 
seventeen  years  before  many  merry  peals  welcomed  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  “  City  of  Many  Sieges.”  Lockhart  gives  a  diverting  description  of 
the  scene,  which  few  would  have  enjoyed  more  keenly  than  the  writer  of 
the  “  Irish  Sketch  Book.”  A  brother  poet — a  scarecrow  figure — O’Kelly  by 
name,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  genial  author  of  “Waverley” 
and  occasioned  intense  amusement  by  reciting  the  following  modest 
parody  on  Dryden’s  epigram  professing  it  to  be  an  inspired  impromptu; — 

“  Three  poets,  of  three  different  nations  born, 

The  United  Kingdom  in  this  age  adorn— 

Byron  of  England,  Scott  of  Scotia’s  blood. 

And  Erin’s  pride — O' Kelly  great  and  good !  ” 

Sir  Waiter  was  not  long  in  finding  five  shillings  for  the  “poet.” 

There  is  little  to  note  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  beyond  its  handsome  spire — one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland. 
Within  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Benzoni. 
Not  far  from  the  principal  entrance,  surrounded  by  shrubs,  is  the 
memorial  which  modern  Limerick  has  dedicated  to  her  favourite  hero 
Sarsfield. 

Before  leaving  Limerick  an  excursion  should  be  made  to  Lord 
Dunraven’s  beautiful  demesne,  Adare  Manor  (“The  Ford  of  the  Oak”), 
for  which,  be  it  remembered,  tickets  must  be  obtained  previously  at 
66,  George  Street,  Limerick.  Although  the  present  mansion  is  modern, 
having  been  erected  as  recently  as  1832,  the  delightful  grounds  encircle 
the  ruins,  not  only  of  a  castle,  but  of  a  cluster  of  religious  houses  once 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  history  of  Adare  goes  back  to  Norman 
times,  when  the  invaders  built  a  church  and  castle  there.  Finally  it 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  walled  town,  with  several  monastic  establish¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  great  Franciscan  Abbey,  founded  in  1464,  was  the 
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ADARE  ABBEY,  CROOM. 


most  remarkable.  Near  the  village  bridge  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
stronghold  of  the  Desmonds,  finally  dismantled  by  Cromwell.  The  Gate 
Tower  (which  has  received  little  injury  from  the  ravages  of  time)  still 
retains  the  groove  of  the  old  portcullis. 

From  Limerick  many  delightful  expeditions  can  be  planned,  alike  by 
railway,  coach  and  steamer.  Ennis,  Lahinch  (with  its  wonderful  golf 
links),  Kilkee  and  Kilrush  are  all  within  easy  reach,  and  there  is  also 


LAHINCH  GOLF  LINKS. 
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much  well  worth  seeing  at  Mallow.  For  this  reason  many  prefer  to  halt 
for  a  few  days  in  the  “City  of  Many  Sieges ’’and  make  Limerick,  as  it 
were,  a  travel-centre  before  passing  on  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the 
Lake  Country.  Kilkee  is  one  of  the  legitimate  sources  of  pride  to 
County  Clare.  Its  bathing  (praised  in  no  measured  terms  by  Thackeray) 


KILKEE. 


is  said  to  be  the  best  obtainable  in  Ireland.  In  both  position  and  appear¬ 
ance  it  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  Weymouth  and  some  of  the 
popular  watering-places  of  “  Fair  Devon.”  The  Atlantic  is  seen  at 
Kilkee  in  all  its  grandeur  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  finer  sea¬ 
scapes  than  those  which  meet  the  view  at  the  “Amphitheatre,”  Look- 
Out  Cliff  and  a  dozen  other  spots  on  this  much-favoured  portion  of  the 
Irish  Coast.  During  the  whole  summer  a  steamer  plies  on  the  Shannon 
between  Kilrush  and  Limerick,  thus  giving  you  an  opportunity  of 
varying  agreeably  the  return  journey  and  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  “  Lordly  Shannon.” 
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v—  Killarney. 

THERE  is  little  reason  to  break  the  journey  southwards  from 
Limerick  to  Killarney,  unless  it  be  to  visit  Adare  or  travel  by 
the  single  line  Lartigue  railway,  from  Listowel  to  Ballybunion— 
a  very  charming  and  romantic  watering-place,  notwithstanding  its  some¬ 
what  prosaic  name.  Ballybunion  is  celebrated  for  its  sea  caves  and 


BALLYBUNION'. 


ancient  castle,  while  Ardfert  is  renowned  for  a  ruined  abbey  and  a 
cathedral,  both  dedicated  to  St.  Brendon,  the  story  of  whose  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  related  by  Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
as  an  inducement  to  sanction  his  mission  of  discovery. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  for  two  generations  at  least  the 
name  and  fame  of  Killarney  has  been  world-wide.  While  Thomas  Moore 
never  wearied  of  singing  its  praises  in  sonorous  verse,  Lord  Macaulay 
proclaimed  its  perfection  upon  the  house  tops  in  equally  sonorous  prose. 
“The  South  Western  part  of  Kerry,”  he  wrote,  “is  well-known  as  the 
most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  Isles.  The  mountains,  the  glens,  the 
capes  stretching  far  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the  eagles 
build,  the  rivulets,  brawling  down  the  rocky  passes,  the  lakes,  overhung 
by  groves,  in  which  the  wild  deer  find  coverts,  attract  every  summer 
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crowds  of  wanderers,  sated  with  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  great 
cities.” 


Queen  Victoria  made  Killarney  fashionable  by  the  unstinted  praise 
she  bestowed  upon  its  scenery,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  John  Leech 
and  his  clerical  friend  helped  materially  to  emphasize  all  the  pleasant 
and  amusing  things  to  be  found  about  Innisfallen  and  the  Three  Lakes 
in  the  pages  of  Thackeray.  To  the  average  American  visitor  Killarney 
is  to  Ireland  what  Oxford  or  Stratford-upon-Avon  are  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  but  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  they  too  will 
realize  both  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  whole  district  of  which 
Killarney  must  ever  be  the  centre. 

The  once  rollicking  old-world  town  of  which  Thackeray  drew  so 
diverting  a  picture  may,  nowadays,  be  said  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  while  the  greater  part  of  its  population  is  made 
up  of  boatmen,  guides,  and  carvers  of  arbutus  wood.  As  a  rule  the  accom¬ 
modation  offered  is  good,  and  can  be  obtained  at  all  prices  from  six  shillings 
a  day  upwards.  The  names  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Killarney  (arranged 
alphabetically)  are  as  follow: — The  Commercial,  the  Glebe  (the  English 


SOUTHERN  HOTEL,  KILLARNEY. 
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proprietor  of  which  has  written  a  useful  little  guide-book  for  pilgrims  to 
the  “  land  of  lake,  mountain  and  flood  ”),  the  Great  Southern  (close  to  the 
Railway  Station),  the  Home  Farm,  the  Imperial,  the  Innisfallen,  the  Interna¬ 
tional,  Johnston’s,  the  Killarney,  the  Metropole,  O’Sullivan’s  (Muckross), 
the  Palace,  the  Park  Place  and  the  Royal  Victoria.  Tariffs  will  be 
readily  sent  in  advance  by  most  of  the  managers,  for  Thackeray’s  Irish 
hotel-keeper  no  longer  lives  except  in  the  pages  of  his  entertaining  book. 

From  many  of  the  Killarney  hotels  views  of  great  beauty,  like  that 
depicted  in  these  pages,  can  be  obtained  from  the  windows,  while  “mine 
host  ”  is  generally  able  to  give  his  patrons  good  fishing  and  fair 
shooting,  and  is  always  ready  to  organize  the  various  excursions  which 
are  regarded  as  almost  de  rigueur.  The  larger  hotels  retain  permanent 
staffs  of  experienced  boatmen,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
vicinity,  and  whose  practical  experience  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
sudden  squalls  which  occasionally  make  the  navigation  of  the  lake  a 


a  boat’s  crew  at  killarney. 


matter  of  both  difficulty  and  danger.  Most  of  the  boats  in  use  have 
been  carefully  surveyed  and  licensed.  The  boatmen,  like  the  car-drivers, 
make  excellent  guides,  and  are  ever  ready  to  enliven  their  temporary 
employers  by  song,  recitation,  or  anecdote.  If  the  latter  are  not  always 
true,  they  are  generally  ben'  trovati ,  and  the  manner  of  the  telling  now 
and  again  atones  for  the  age  of  the  chestnut.  It  would  be  fortunate  if 
one  could  always  meet  such  merry  mariners  as  those  who  initiated  the 
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writer  and  his  friends  into  the  folk-lore  and  legends  of  the  Lakes  from 
Lord  Brandon’s  Castle  to  Ross  Castle.  Excellent  golf  links  have  been 
laid  out  within  easy  reach  of  most  of  the  Killarney  Hotels,  and  are  open 
to  visitors. 

The  following  concise  list  of  Killarney  excursions  may  prove  useful 
to  English  visitors. 


No.  1  EXCURSION. 

The  Party  will  leave  at  10.30  a.m.  for  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Gap  of 
Dunloe  and  the  grand  tour  of  the  Lakes.  The  route  lies  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  Lower  Lake  for  about  six  miles,  when  the  exquisite  mountain 
scenery  comes  in  full  view,  until  “Kate  Kearney’s”  Cottage  is  reached  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gap.  Here  the  party  alights  and  proceeds  on  ponies  or 
on  foot,  as  the  Pass  is  too  rugged  in  many  parts  for  the  Cars  to  go  through. 
When  ponies  are  used  they  should  not  be  given  up  to  the  attendants  until 
the  toll  gate  is  reached.  The  Gap  is  a  narrow  defile  about  four  miles  long, 
between  two  mountains,  MacGii.licuddy’s  Reeks  (3,414  ft.)  on  one  side,  and 
the  Purple  Mountain  (2,739  ft-)  on  the  other.  Lord  Brandon’s  Cottage  at 
the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  soon  reached,  where  the  boats  with  luncheon 
will  be  found  in  readiness.  After  rowing  through  the  Upper  Lake,  with  its 
numerous  islands,  we  enter  the  Long  Range,  a  stream  connecting  the  Utper 
and  Middle  Lake,  which  winds  in  loveliest  scenery  in  the  district.  Midway 
is  the  Eagle’s  Nest  Mountain,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the  water’s 
edge  to  the  height  of  1,103  feet.  The  echoes  here  are  very  good.  At  the  end 
of  the  Long  Range  is  the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  under  which  the  boat  will 
“shoot  the  Rapids,”  and  stop  for  a  short  time  at  the  Meeting  OF  THE 
Waters.  After  passing  the  Colleen  Bawn  Rock,  Middle  Lake,  under 
Brickeen  Bridge  and  across  the  Lower  Lake,  the  party  may  land  on 
Sweet  Innisfallen  Island  to  view  the  Old  Abbey,  Abbot’s  Grave  and  Bed 
of  Honor.  Ross  Castle,  the  final  landing  stage,  is  next  reached,  where  the 
vehicles  will  be  found  waiting  for  return  to  Hotel. 

No.  2  EXCURSION. 

The  Party  will  leave  at  10.30  a.m.  for  a  drive  through  the  beautiful 
desmesne  of  Mucicross.  The  ancient  Ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  are  first 
visited.  They  then  drive  by  the  Colleen  Bawn  Rock  over  Brickeen 
Bridge  to  Dinish  Island  and  Cottage,  and  proceed  round  the  base  of 
Torc  Mountain  by  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Lake.  They  return  by  the 
Glengarriff  route  through  the  fine  scenery,  by  road,  mountain  and  lake,  and 
after  passing  under  the  Tunnel,  arrive  at  Torc  Cascade,  when  from  the  top 
over  the  Falls  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Lakes  is  before  them.  They 
will  return  to  Killarney  by  the  village  of  Cloghreen. 
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No.  3  EXCURSION.' 

The  Party  will  start  at  10.30  a.m.  for  a  drive  through  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare’s  Deer  Park,  and  the  Glen,  and  on  to  the  heights  of  Aghadoe,  to 
inspect  the  Old  Church  Ruins,  from  whence  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Lower  Lake  and  Carran  Tual,  MacGilucuddy’s  Reeks,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ireland.  They  then  drive  through  the  Earl  of  Kenmare’s  beautiful 
Home  Park,  which  skirts  the  western  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake  for  some  miles 
and  round  Ross  Island,  thence  they  return  to  Killarney  and  Hotel. 


In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first  day  at  Killarney  is  devoted  to  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  where  the  memories  of  beautiful  Kate  Kearney  mingle 
with  those  of  the  comely  Colleen  Bawn,  and  where  Thackeray  laid 
down  his  satiric  pen  in  honest  admiration  of  the  Purple  Mountains  and 
the  silent  rock-bound  valley,  steeped  in  shadow  and  studded  with  limpid 
lakes,  into  one  of  which  your  guide  of  Hispano-lrish  descent,  the 
lineal  successor  of  the  “rake-bellv  horse  boys”  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
davs,  solemnly  assures  you  St.  Patrick  drove  his  last  serpent. 


vi— Through  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF 

KATE  KEARNEY  AND  THE  COLLEEN  BAWN. 


Tj  RAPID  drive  through  avenues  of  limes  and  chestnut  trees  along  the 
TT  Beaufort  Road  which  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Leane 
(or  the  Lower  Lake),  during  the  whole  of  which  you  enjoy 
superb  views  of  Tomies  Mountain,  and  the  more  distant  Macgillycuddy’s 
Reeks,  brings  you  to  the  door  of  Kate  Kearney’s  Cottage.  Before,  however, 
this  all-important  stage  is  reached  the  coachman  has  pleasantly  varied 
his  official  duties  by  giving  the  fortunate  travellers  a  great  deal  of 
historical  and  topographical  information,  including  an  excellent  ghost- 
story.  The  first  satisfactory  glimpse  of  the  famous  Gap  is  obtained 
as  you  turn  abruptly  southwards  and  pass  the  deserted  and  half-ruined 
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house  once  tenanted  by  Geoffrey  Lynch,  which  the  coachman  would 
not  enter  at  any  price  or  even  pass  after  nightfall,  although  the 
presence  of  his  ghostship  is  only  supposed  to  be  visible  just  one  hour 
before  and  one  hour  after  midnight.  Lynch,  in  his  life  time,  was  the  cruel 
and  unscrupulous  Muckross  middleman,  whose  principal  employment 


THE  C.AP,  ACCORDING  TO  LEECH. 
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was  the  ejection  of  his  employer’s  tenants.  In  course  of  time  he  died, 
and  his  admission  to  other  regions  having  been  consistently  refused  by 
St.  Peter,  St.  Patrick,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  he  was  sent  back  to  earth  to 
add  one  more  tale  of  the  supernatural  to  those  in  which  the  country 
of  Kate  Kearney  and  the  Colleen  Bawn  abounds.  For  a  wonder  the 
ghost  of  Geoffrey  Lynch  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Thomas 
Moore  and  Dion  Boucicault,  but  very  likely  the  story,  for  the  authenticity 
of  which  the  coachman  solemnly  vouches,  is  one  of  a  later  creation 
It  is  true,  he  confesses  that  he  has  never  confronted  the  apparition  himself, 
but  many  of  his  near  relatives  and  intimate  friends  have,  of  course,  seen 
Geoffrey  face  to  face.  For  the  story  of  the  personal  charms  of  “Sweet 


kate  Kearney’s  cottage. 

Kate  Kearney  ”  the  curious  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  fervid  verses 
of  “Anacreon  Moore.”  Possibly  they  may  have  been  accounted  for  by 
the  Spanish  blood  which  is  said  to  have  run  in  her  veins.  In  any  case 
she  has  long  slept  her  last  sleep  in  Churchtown  graveyard,  but  she  is 
represented  by  her  lineal  descendant,  the  kindly  dame  who  does  a 
thriving  trade  in  fresh  milk,  “mountain  dew,”  walking-sticks  and  picture 
post-cards.  She  is  able  to  tell  you  very  little  about  her  distinguished 
ancestors,  nor  did  Dean  Hole  glean  much  reliable  information  on  the 
subject,  while  he  chatted  to  the  members  of  the  last  generation, 
while  John  Leech  sketched  the  passage  of  the  Gap  as  he  saw  it  in 
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liie  halcyon  days  of  crinoline  and  flounces  innumerable.  For  one  of 
our  party  who  was  no  horseman  and  whose  weight  was  pronounced 
unsuitable  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ponies,  a  vehicle  was 
thoughtfully  provided  of  the  type  portrayed  in  the  late  Mr.  Thornycroft’s 
Roadicea  group  at  the  Whitehall  end  of  Westminster  Bridge.  Of  this, 
the  son  of  the  house,  was  placed  in  charge,  and  he  proved  a  very 


THE  RESTING  PLACE  OK  KATE  KEARNEY. 


worthy  successor  to  the  honest  coachman  now  driving  rapidly  back,  past 
Geoffrey  Lynch’s  house,  towards  Killarney.  If  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  Kate  Kearney,  he  was  well  versed  in  Colleen  Bawn  literature;  but  while 
pointing  out  the  Colleen’s  Cottage  and  the  hut  once  occupied  by  the 
execrable  and  execrated  Danny  Mann,  he  omitted  to  inform  von  that  there 
still  lived  in  the  Croom  workhouse  a  centenarian  pauper,  Mary  Dillon 
(commonly  called  “Queen  Dillon”)  who  had  known  both  Scanlan  (Danny 
Mann)  and  Eileen  O’Connor,  otherwise  Ellen  Hanley  (the  Colleen  Bawn) 
and  had  actually  seen  the  former  executed  for  the  murder  of  the  latter, 
while  one  of  her  fellow-inmates,  William  Quinn,  who  was  also  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  was  first  cousin  to  the  luckless  Eily  or 
Eileen,  and  knew  her  well  when  she  lived  with  her  uncle  at  Yellow- 
town.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  two  mountain-side  cottages  being 
pointed  out  to  the  writer  the  last  living  links  between  the  Colleen 
Bawn  and  the  twentieth  century  passed  away. 
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The  scenery  of  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  indescribably  lovely  and  the 
glories  of  the  Gap  will  certainly  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  every  true 
lover  of  nature.  At  every  turn  something  new  and  beautiful  meets  the 
eye.  Now  you  are  crossing  the  bridge  of  boulders  at  the  head  of  Black- 
stream  Lake  in  the  shadow  ot  the  Tomies  Rock;  now  you  are  winding 
in  and  out  amongst  the  lakelets  known  as  the  “  Musical,”  the  “  Ash 
Valley,”  and  the  “  Augur.”  Then  comes  the  Serpent  Pool,  and  of  course 
the  story  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  snake-killing  achievements.  A  halt  is 
called  to  inspect  some  native  carvings  in  Arbutus  Cottage,  and  then  your 
chariot  wheels  move  slowly  forwards  to  the  “Turnpike”  between  the 


DANNY  MANN’S  COTTAGE. 


“Pike”  and  “Gable”  Rocks,  where  you  turn  to  admire  the  “Hidden 
River,”  and  the  far-away  faint  blue  outline  of  the  Tralee  Mountains. 
The  new  coachman  insists  on  your  “wishing  a  wish,”  while  he 
pioneers  you  across  the  “Wishing”  Bridge  and  pauses  at  the  “Head  o’ 
the  Gap  ”  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  glorious  prospect,  now  known  as 
the  “Peep  o’  Day  View,”  with  which  Boucicault  has  very  sufficiently 
familiarized  the  British  and  American  theatre-goer.  Looking  back  the 
eye  ranges  over  a  panorama  of  lakes  and  lakelets,  shut  in  by  rugged 
rocks  and  frowning  cliffs  on  either  side,  with  a  background  of  deep  blue 
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PEEP  O’  DAY  VIEW. 


sky  and  pale  blue  mountains  in  the  far  distance.  Now  commences  the 
steep  descent  to  the  Upper  Lake,  during  which  you  see  the  Gearhameen 
River  winding  at  your  feet,  the  gloomy  Black  Valley  opening  out  away 
to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  the  lofty  peaks  of  Macgillycuddy 
gradually  take  the  place  of  the  Purple  Mountain  you  leave  behind 
you.  Half-an-hour  later  you  find  yourself  amidst  the  grove  of  shade¬ 
giving  forest  trees  which  fringe  the  third  or  southernmost  of  those  far- 
famed  sheets  of  water  apostrophized  by  Moore  as : — 

“  Lakes,  where  the  pearl  lies  hid, 

And  caves,  where  the  gem  is  sleeping ; 

Islets,  so  freshly  fair 

That  never  doth  bird  forsake  them  ; 

Glens,  where  Ocean  comes 
To  ’scape  the  wild  wind’s  rancour.” 

After  partaking  of  lunch  you  push  on  by  boat  (the  slower  the  better) 
in  the  direction  of  “Eagle’s  Nest”  and  the  “Meeting  of  the  Waters.” 
En  route  you  learn  all  about  the  real  or  supposed  peculiarities  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Brandon,  the  story  of  the  McCarthvs  and  the  legends 
appropriate  to  the  islets  called  after  the  “Arbutus,”  the  “Juniper,” 
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BLACK  VALLEY. 

the  “  Oak  ”  and  the  “  Stag.”  The  boatmen  know  by  heart  all  that  the 
late  Queen  and  the  present  King  (God  bless  them !)  have  ever  said 


UPPER  LAKE,  KILLARNEY. 
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DINISH  RAPIDS,  MIDDLE  LAKE,  KII.LARNEY. 


in  praise  of  Killarney,  and  they  are  still  talking  of  their  visits; 

when  you  pass  the  rapids  and  going  on  shore  enjoy  the  excellent  tea 

provided  in  the  handsome  chalet  which  keeps  green  on  Dinish 
Island  the  memories  of  the  Herberts  of  Muckross.  From  Dinish 

Cottage  a  few  vigorous  strokes  bring  the  boat  to  the  “  Bridge  of 


GI.ENA  BAY. 
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INN1SFALLEN  RUINS,  KII.LARNEY. 


the  Little  Trout”  (“Brickeen”)  and  the  wooded  slopes  of  Glena  affords 
its  Captain  an  opportunity  for  indulging  in  royal  reminiscences. 

Before  finally  reaching  Ross  Castle  you  will  of  course  have  visited 
O’Sullivan’s  Cascade  and  devoted  half-an-hour  at  least  to  the  ivy-dad 
ruins  of  once  prosperous  and  powerful  Innisfallen.  By  this  time  the  shades 


ROSS  CASTLE,  KILI.ARNEY. 


of  evening  are  falling  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  want  of  time  compels 
you  to  postpone  the  exploration  of  Ross  Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
“  1  he  O’Donoghue  ”  about  whom  the  genial  oarsman  in  charge  of  the  boat 
proposes  to  tell  you  many  excellent  stories  later  in  the  evening  after  you 
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have  partaken  of  the  lake-trout  which  he  has  secured  while  waiting  off 
Lord  Brandon’s  Cottage  for  the  arrival  of  the  party  from  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Ludlow  did  comparatively 
little  damage  to  the  structure  when  he  dismantled  it  after  the  garrison 
had  offered  a  sturdy  resistance  to  his  troops  on  behalf  of  King  Charles. 
As  lor  its  original  owner,  “  The  O’Donoghue,”  he  is  enchanted  beneath 
the  lake  surrounded  by  his  faithful  followers.  At  times  (like  Geoffrey 
Lynch’s  ghost)  he  crosses  the  water  on  his  fiery  steed  and  dances  to  the 
Rincead-Fadda  on  the  shores.  Unlike  the  troubled  and  restless  shade  of 
Geoffrey  of  the  Ejectments,  that  of  the  Irish  chieftain  is  reputed  to 
bring  “good  luck  which  is  better  than  money”  to  all  who  see  him. 


carr’s  view  of  upper  t.ake,  icillarney,  1806. 


vii— Muckross  Abbey  and  the  Tore 
Waterfall  to  Caragh  Lake. 

fROM  Killarney  two  well-recognised  routes  of  almost  equal  interest 
and  beauty  offer  their  varied  attractions  to  the  traveller,  if  lack  of 
leisure  should  perchance  prevent  him  seeing  something  of  both. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  third  route  between  Killarney  and  Cork  by  way  of 
Ballyvourney  and  Macroom,  which  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home  or  reach  their  destination  with  the  least  possible 


MACROOM  CASTLE. 


delay.  This  abundance  of  routes  not  only  enables  the  tourist  in  Ireland' 
to  pleasantly  vary  his  itinerary,  but  allows  of  his  keeping  something  in 
reserve  for  the  second  visit  which  will  inevitably  follow  a  first  experience 
of  South  Ireland.  It  was  by  the  direct  road  from  Glengarriff  through 
Kenmare  (now  known  as  the  “Prince  of  Wales’  Route”)  that  Thackeray 
journeyed  to  Killarney.  “For  almost  half  the  way  from  Kenmare,”  he 
wrote,  “this  wild,  beautiful  road  commands  views  of  the  famous  lakes 
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and  vast  blue  mountains  above  Killarney.  Tore,  Tomies  and  Mangerton  were 
clothed  in  purple  like  kings  in  mourning;  great  heavy  clouds  were 
gathered  round  their  heads,  parting  away  every  now  and  then,  and  leaving 
their  noble  features  bare.  The  lakes  lay  for  some  time  underneath  us, 
dark  and  blue,  with  dark  misty  islands  in  the  midst.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  would  be  a  precipice  covered  with  a  thousand  trees,  or  a 
green  rocky  flat,  with  a  mere  in  the  midst,  and  other  mountains  rising  as 

far  as  v/e  could  see . And  so  it  was  that  we 

rode  by  dark  old  Mangerton,  then  presently  past  Muckross,  and  then 


KILLARNEY  LAKES,  AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  KENMARE  ROAD. 


through  two  miles  of  avenues  of  lime  trees  to  Killarney.”  Surely 
there  is  enough  in  these  eloquent  words  to  tempt  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  to  put  down  the  Prince  of  Wales’  or  Thackeray  Route,  now 
traversed  by  the  luxurious  chars-a-banc  of  the  go-ahead  Irish  Tourist 
Development  Association  in  their  programme  of  present  or  future?  It 
was  the  “Irish  Sketch-book,”  with  its  matchless  descriptive  power,  which 
was  mainly  responsible  for  our  re-visiting  Ross  Castle  and  lnnisfallen  (with 


“  its  brightest  emerald  grass  and  beautiful  little  ruin  of  a  Saxon  chapel, 
lying  gentle,  delicate  and  plaintive  on  the  shore”),  and  pushing  on  to 
Muckross  Abbey  and  the  Tore  (Thackeray  calls  it  lurk)  Waterfall 
before  setting  our  face  towards  Caragh  Lake.  This  picturesque 
memorial  of  the  architectural  achievements  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  promontory  or  peninsula 
between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lakes,  perpetuates  at  once  the  piety  of 
one  Donald  M’Carthy,  and  the  powerful  sway  of  the  Order  of  Franciscan 
Friars.  It  was  magnificent  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity ;  it  is  scarcely 
less  lovelv  in  the  days  of  its  decay.  “In  the  centre  of  its  cloisters,” 
writes  Mr.  O’Mahony,  “there  grows  a  great  yew  tree,  spreading  its 


MUCKROSS  ABBEY,  KII.LARNEY. 


many  branches  and  shade  over  them,  and  above  the  side  walls,  forming 
a  dark  cowl,  which  overshadows  the  old  house  of  the  monks.  In 
ancient  Erin  the  yew  tree  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  in  its  shade  the 
Druids  performed  their  mystic  rites.  With  the  early  Christians,  as  an 
evergreen,  it  was  a  symbol  of  Life  Eternal.  The  peasants  still  inherit 
some  of  the  awe  with  which  the  sacred  tree  was  held  in  former  days, 
and  they  are  loth  to  hurt  it  with  the  loss  of  a  single  leaf.  All 
impressive  is  the  desolate  majesty  of  Muckross,  whatever  time  it  is 
visited  1 

‘  But  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  clay 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  grey.’  ” 


A  mile  further  on  you  come  to  the  Tore  Waterfall,  a  mountain 
cascade  of  great  natural  beauty,  which  (having  opened  a  wicket  gate 
with  “the  silver  key,”  as  necessary  in  Ireland  as  in  Italy)  you  approach 
through  a  garden  in  which  laurel  and  elder,  oak  and  arbutus,  hazel  and 
elm,  fern  and  creeper  run  wild.  From  the  rising  ground  above  the 


TORC  WATER-FALL,  KILLARNEY. 

waterfall  you  obtain  an  even  more  delightful  view  over  the  Middle  and 
Lower  lakes  than  that  which  greeted  your  eyes  an  hour  before  as 
you  stood  behind  the  battlements  which  still  crown  the  keep  of 
Ross  Castle. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Killarney  and  driving  once  more  along  the 
Beaufort  Road,  you  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Laune  River,  wending 
its  way  rapidly  seawards  in  the  direction  of  Dingle  Bay,  through  the 
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broad  valley  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mangerton,  Tore,  Glena,  Tomies, 
and  the  apparently  ubiquitous  Reeks,  Geoffrey  Lynch’s  haunted  house 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Gap  are  soon  left  behind,  and  the  coachman  is 
only  in  the  middle  of  his  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
“Festival  of  the  He-goat,”  locally  known  as  the  “Puck”  Fair,  which 
brings  all  Kerry  and  half  Cork  to  Killorglin  once  a  year,  when  you 
find  yourself  in  the  steep  streets  of  that  singular  “township.”  You  are 
soon  on  the  other  side  of  the  Laune,  and  the  shades  of  night  are  fast  falling 
on  the  mountains,  when  you  pull  up  at  the  open  door  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  picturesque  country  house  amidst  the  woods,  but  in  reality  is 
one  of  the  popular  Southern  Hotels,  which  have  done  so  much  to  make 
travelling  in  this  delightful  part  of  Ireland  not  only  practicable, 
but  pleasurable.  The  kindly  hostess,  welcomes  you  as  old  friends, 
and  the  delicious  lake-trout,  cooked  to  a  turn,  is  not  the  less  enjoyable 
because  you  are  assured  that  you  may  very  possibly  be  eating  it  on  the 
very  spot  where  “  Dermot  sheltered  Grania  in  the  bowers  of  the  quicken- 
trees.”  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  visit  to  Killarney  can  be  considered 
complete  without  the  inclusion  of  Caragh  Lake  in  the  programme. 
Anglers  will  be  enchanted  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  sport  which  awaits 
them  here  free  of  all  charge,  while  the  golfer  will  welcome  with  equal 
enthusiasm  the  intelligence  that  visitors  at  the  Southern  Hotel  become 
honorary  members  of  the  Dooks  Club,  the  excellent  links  of  which  are 
within  easy  reach.  In  addition  to  the  trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  the 
Caragh  Lake,  good  sport  may  be  obtained  in  the  Caragh,  Caraghbeg, 
Oregarriv,  and  Meelagh  Rivers,  while  Lakes  Acoose,  Cloon,  and 
half-a-aozen  others  are  within  driving  distance.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all  which  the  Southern  Hotel  at  Caragh  offers  its  patrons. 
Over  25,000  acres  of  the  best  shooting  in  Kerry,  comprising  grouse, 
woodcock,  snipe,  duck,  wild  goose  and  plover,  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  guests.  The  fishing  at  Caragh  is  certainly  likely  to 
improve,  for  not  only  are  both  banks  of  the  Caragh  River  carefully 
preserved,  but  a  Government  hatchery  exists  in  the  hotel  grounds,  from 
which  thousands  of  trout  and  salmon  reach  the  lake  every  season. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  either  the  rare  beauty  of  this  six-mile 
long  sheet  of  water  embosomed  in  broom  and  heather-covered  hills, 
or  the  grandeur  of  the  panorama  of  mountain  scenery  which  meets  the 


eye  from  a  cosy  corner  of  that  veritable  sun-trap,  the  terrace-walk  of 
the  Southern  Hotel,  where  roses  and  geraniums  bloom  all  the  year  round 
In  a  perpetual  spring  which  Madeira  or  Monte  Carlo  might  envy. 
Caragh  Lake  in  the  near  future  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  that  Irish  Riviera  of  which  the  world  has  yet  to  hear 
a  great  deal.  If  you  will  only  prolong  your  stay  at  Caragh,  a  fresh 


VIEW  OK  CARAGH  LAKE  FROM  SOUTHERN  HOTEL. 


excursion,  suitable  alike  to  the  requirements  of  the  “scenery-seeker,” 
the  antiquarian,  or  the  sportsman,  may  be  arranged  daily  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  As  at  Killarney,  the  Southern  Hotel  possesses  its  own  flotilla 
of  well-built  boats  and  experienced  boatmen.  Travellers  “in  the  know” 
may  possibly  consider  it  an  advantage  that,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
Caragh  Lake  is  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  does  not  as  yet 
form  part  of  everybody’s  grand  tour. 
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vm— In  the  Country 
of  the  O’Connells. 


AMONGST  THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS 
CAHIRCIVEEN  AND  VALENCIA. 


THE  railway  journey  (well  under  an  hour)  from  Caragh  to  Cahir- 
civeen  reminds  you  of  one  made  years  ago  along  the  coast  near 
San  Remo,  only  Southern  Ireland  goes  one  better  than  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  broad  Atlantic  is  possibly  bluer  and  certainly  grander  than 
the  well-nigh  land-locked  Mediterranean.  Glenbeigh,  Mountain  Stage 


DINGLE  BAY  AS  SEEN  FROM  VALENCIA. 
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and  Kells  have  all  their  particular  attractions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
time  will  not  allow  of  a  divergence  in  favour  of  Coomasaharn  Lake,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  reported  to  be  phenomenal,  but  Valencia  Island,  facetiously 
called  “  the  next  parish  to  America,”  has  for  the  moment  more  pressing  claims 
on  your  attention,  it  being  necessary  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  your 
brief  sojourn  there  a  visit  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s  tropical  garden  and 
fuchsia-glades  at  Glenleam,  the  Station  of  the  Anglo-American  Cable 
Company,  and  Bray  Head,  with  its  weird  associations  of  Paul  Jones, 
the  smugglers  and  the  Spaniards,  where,  standing  fully  eight  hundred 


THE  LITTLE  SKEI.LIG  ROCK. 
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feet  above  the  boulders  cn  the  shore  below,  you  look  down  on  the  wind- 
tossed  waves  and  breathe  the  bracing  ozone-laden  air  of  the  Atlantic 
which  now  alone  divides  you  from  the  distant  land  whither  the  great 
liner  you  espy  in  the  distance  is  hurrying.  When  time  allows  of  it 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  the  Skelligs,  two  mighty  rocks 
known  respectively  as  the  “Great”  and  “Little.”  The  “Skelligs”  have 
been  responsible  for  many  a  tragedy  of  the  sea,  but  they  have  been 
called  “the  most  western  of  Christ’s  fortresses  of  the  ancient  world,” 
either  on  account  of  the  hermits  who  once  tenanted  their  caves  or  in 
consequence  of  the  wreck  in  Blasket  Sound  on  the  ioth  September, 
1588,  of  that  great  Armada  galleon  “Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,”  in  which 
disaster  perished  a  son  of  the  Spanish  king. 


CAH1RCI  VEEN. 


Cahirciveen  is  indebted  for  the  prosperity  it  new  enjoys  to  the 
energy  of  its  “first  citizen,”  Daniel  O’Connell,  who  contrived  to  get  it 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  market-town ;  to  the  read  more  recently  cut 
through  the  hill  to  Valencia,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  its  being  at  the 
present  moment  the  “head”  of  the  “Grand  Atlantic  Coast  Route”  over 
which  thousands  of  holiday-makers  travel  by  the  Irish  Tourist  Develop¬ 
ment  Company’s  coaches  every  year  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
end  of  September.  Visitors  have  the  advantage  of  any  amount  of 
excellent  river  and  deep-sea  fishing,  as  well  as  of  many  thousand 
acres  of  what  has  been  described  as  “the  best  shooting  in  all  Kerry.” 
There  is  also  planned  for  their  amusement  four  notable  excursions, 
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the  first  of  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  old  homes  and  haunts  of 
the  O’Connells. 


VALENCIA  HARliOUR. 


TOUR  1. 

To  Carhan  House  (the  birthplace  of  O’Connell),  thence  to  Coununa  and 
Counorowm  (on  Dingle  Bay),  and  landing-place  of  the  great  Atlantic  Cable, 
and  to  the  Fountain  of  Glashicura,  at  the  base  of  Knucknatubber,  returning  by 
White  Strand,  Ballycarbery  Castle,  and  the  ruins  of  Cahergall. 

TOUR  2. 

To  the  Derryanna  and  Loughnamona  Lakes,  and  the  Island  of  Illaneana, 
situate  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Kerry. 

TOUR  3. 

Excursion  Trip  down  the  Cahirciveen  River  to  the  mouth  of  Valencia 
Harbour  and  Bray  Head,  visiting  en  route  the  Cave  of  Cuas-Cloher,  famed  for 
its  wonderful  echo,  and  the  various  other  caves  with  which  the  Killelan 
Mountains  are  honeycombed  ;  Cromwell’s  Fort  ;  the  Lighthouse  ;  the  historic 
Poul-a-lebaun  ;  Lamb,  Church,  and  Foughill  Islands  ;  the  Island  of  Begenish  ; 
Lough  Key  ;  the  Fairyrock  ;  Lac-an-eisg  ;  the  Perch  Rock  ;  the  Slate  Quarries, 
and  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Offices  in  the  Island  of  Valencia. 

TOUR  4. 

To  the  Skellig  Rocks;  Lemon  Rock;  Puffin  Island;  Bolus  Head;  the 
Cave  of  Cuas-Dhiarmuida  ;  the  Tower  of  Bray,  and  the  Cliffs  of  Foilhamram. 
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ix-Over  the  Grand  Atlantic 
Coast  Route. 

WATERVILLE  AND  PARKNASILLA. 

THE  departure  of  the  first  coach  of  the  season  causes  some 

excitement  at  Cahirciveen,  where  a  general  smartening-up 
appears  to  be  in  progress  in  honour  of  expected  visitors.  Not 
only  does  the  roomy  vehicle  bear  evident  signs  of  new  paint,  but  the 
fine  Irish  horses,  driven  by  a  loquacious  namesake  of  the  immortal 

author  of  the  “  Melodies,”  must  face  for  the  first  time  in  their 

lives  the  difficulties  of  the  steep  road  of  which  an  Italian  mail 

contractor  named  Bianconi  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the  days  of  Thackeray 
and  Dean  Hole.  Commendable  care  is  always  bestowed  by  the  Irish 
Tourist  Development  Association,  on  its  choice  of  horse-flesh,  and,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  novices  breast  the  first  ascent,  you  can  readily 
understand  the  high  prices  which  some  of  the  horses  used  during  the 
whole  of  last  year’s  season  fetched  in  the  London  market  at  its  dose. 
For  a  time  you  pass  through  a  tract  of  wild  moorland,  where  the  yellow 
of  the  broom  is  as  intense  as  the  green  of  the  grass,  but  in  half  an 
hour  a  steep  ascent  commences  and  the  road  winds  upwards  to  a  point, 
where  you  pause  to  enjoy  one  more  glorious  view  of  Dingle  Bay, 
Valencia  Island,  and  Bolus  Head.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  equally 
striking,  but  possibly  not  quite  so  extensive,  panorama  of  Ballinskellig’s  Bay 
and  Lough  Currane  comes  in  sight,  and,  looking  seawards,  a  glimpse  may 
possibly  be  obtained  of  your  old  friends  “  Christ’s  most  western  fortresses,” 
which  you  last  looked  on  from  Valencia  Island,  standing  out  boldly  like- 
sentinels  amidst  the  deep  blue  waves  of  the  great  Atlantic.  Waterville  is 
built  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  sea  from  the  best  free- 
fishing  freshwater  lake  in  all  Ireland,  and  the  Southern  Hotel,  surrounded 
by  verdant  plantations,  is  situated  just  midway  between  the  sea-shore 
and  the  edge  of  the  lake.  As  you  stand  in  the  shady  verandah  your 
eye  ranges  over  a  stretch  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  of  surpassing 
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LOUGH  CURRANE. 

beauty.  Like  Lough  Leane,  Lough  Currane  is  thickly  studded  with 
islands,  and  even  “fair  Innisfallen”  finds  a  rival  in  the  ruins  of  the 
sixth  century  chapel,  where  St.  Finian  or  Finan  is  said  to  have  prayed 
for  “  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind,”  in  close  proximity  to  certain 
deep  pools,  where  small  brown  trout  of  peculiar  delicacy  await  the  coming 
of  the  angler.  The  shooting  at  Waterville  is  as  good  as  the  fishing,  and 
new  golf  links  have  lately  been  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
“  under  the  best  professional  advice.”  All  or  any  of  the  following 
excursions  can  be  indulged  in  with  advantage  by  those  who  decide  to 
break  their  journey  for  a  few  days  at  Waterville:— 

TOUR  1. 

The  conveyance  will  leave  the  Hotel  at  u  a.m.  for  a  drive  to  Derrynane, 
the  historic  home  of  the  Liberator.  On  reaching  Coomakista  Pass — the  highest 
point  of  the  road — a  gradual  descent  brings  the  party  to  Derrynane  House,  and 
further  on  to  Derrynane  Hotel,  close  to  the  remains  of  the  okl  Abbey.  Those 
who  wish  to  walk  can  get  off  the  car  at  Coomakista,  and  walk  one  and-a-half 
miles  to  Lord  Dunraven’s  cottage,  where  they  can  meet  the  cars.  The  path 
winds  along  the  shore  of  Derrynane  Bay,  and  well  repays  those  who  follow  it 
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WATERVIT.T.E  BAY. 


on  their  way  to  the  Abbey.  The  party  can  lunch  at  Derrynane  Hotel,  and  may 
return  by  the  path,  and  meet  the  car  at  Coomakista,  or  drive  the  whole  way 
back  to  Waterville.  Fare  for  four  persons,  12s. 

TOUR  2. 

The  conveyance  will  leave  the  Hotel  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  drive  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lough  Currane.  Crossing  the  Coomeragh  by  the  Ivy  Bridge, 
the  road  leads  us  as  far  as  Isknamaclery  Lake.  At  this  point  a  unique  view  is 
obtained  of  Isknamaclery  Lake  and  Lough  Nabrackderrag  on  the  right-,  and 
Loughs  Namona  and  Cloonaghlin  on  the  left.  The  party  can  have  the  option 
of  proceeding  on  foot  to  Derriana  Lake,  or  returning  and  driving  along  the 
Coomeragh  to  Derriana  Lodge,  and  from  thence  returning  to  Waterville,  or  they 
can  cross  the  Dromad  Hills,  and  return  by  the  river  Inny.  Fare  for  four 
persons,  12s. 

TOUR  3. 

The  conveyance  leaves  the  Hotel  at  1 1  a.m.  for  Saint  Finan’s  Glen.  Before 
entering  the  Glen,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Iveragh  Mountains,  and  even 
the  M ‘Gillicuddy  Reeks,  and  later,  the  Lemon  Rock  and  the  Skelligs.  After 
luncheon  in  the  Glen,  the  party  will  return  by  Bolus  Head,  visiting  the  old 
Abbey  of  Saint  Michael’s  and  Ballinskellias  Castle,  and  (with  the  permission  of 
the  Superintendent)  the  Atlantic  Cable  Station.  For  sea  and  mountain  combined 
this  view  cannot  be  surpassed.  Fare  for  four  persons,  16s. 
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TOUR  4. 


The  conveyance  will  leave  the  Hotel  at  about  II  a.m.,  for  the  remarkable 
fort  of  Staigue-an-or.  The  route  lies  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lough 
Currane  for  about  six  miles  (passing  the  Waterfall),  as  far  as  Isknagahenny 
(Coppal)  Lake,  and  good  views  are  obtained  of  both  lakes.  At  Isknagahenny 
Lake  the  party  alights,  and  proceeds  on  foot  for  about  four  miles  to  the  fort. 
When  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent  is  reached,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  Kenmare  River  and  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Beara  Peninsula.  The 
descent  to  the  foot  is  easy.  After  luncheon  the  party  may  return  either  by 
West  Cove  and  Derrynane  to  Waterville,  or  again  ascend  the  mountain  and 
return  by  Lake  Road.  Fare  for  four  persons,  16s. 

While  the  writer  was  resting  in  the  cosy  lounge  of  the  Southern 
Hotel,  a  stranger  arrived  on  a  bicycle,  who  was  none  other  than 
Atr.  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  genial  grandson  and  namesake  of  the 
“Liberator,”  whose  appearance  is  familiar  to  travellers  on  the  Grand 
Atlantic  Route.  Mr.  O’Connell  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  advance-guard 
of  the  coming  season,  and  one  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  vast 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  his  ancestor  wrote  and  signed  the 
following  verses  (now  in  a  London  autograph  collection)  just  sixty-six 
years  ago.  After  leaving  Waterville  the  road  once  more  rises  rapidly. 
You  pass  in  succession  the  frowming  peaks  of  Coomakista  anil 
Beenavourke  and  reaching  the  open  highlands  through  a  gap  in  the 
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o’connell’s  verses. 
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DERRYNANE  HOUSE. 

mountains,  look  down  on  the  well-wooded  demesne  of  Derrynane,  where 
the  grandfather  of  the  bicyclist,  who  now  suddenly  disappears  from  view, 
spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  within  sound  of  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic, 


ICENMARE  RIVER. 
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and  contrived  in  his  love  of  the  pastime  of  coursing  to  occasionally  throw 
off  for  a  few  hours  the  cares  and  worries  of  the  great  movement  of  which 
he  was  at  once  the  pioneer  and  the  mainspring.  Close  to  Derrynane  House, 
embosomed  in  the  trees  are  the  ruins  of  Derrynane  Abbey,  once  associated 
with  the  adventurous  life  of  St.  Finbarre,  of  whom  you  are  destined  to 
hear  much  more  about  at  Cork.  By  this  time  the  glories  of  the  Kenmare 
River  are  now  in  sight,  and  from  the  time  you  leave  Cahirdaniel  (once 
the  site  of  a  famous  Danish  fort)  behind  you,  your  attention  is  divided 
between  the  more  distant  attractions  of  the  Bull,  the  Cow,  and  the  Calf 
Rocks  far  away  in  the  ocean,  and  the  nearer  objects  of  interest  provided 
by  almost  every  turn  of  the  road  which  follows  the  shore  of  the  Kenmare 
Fiord  at  the  foot  of  Crohan  Mountain,  and  in  full  sight  of  the  ranges  of 
Cahar  and  Slieve  Misk.  Ominous  whispering  makes  itself  heard  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  a  certain  whisky  obtainable  at  the  “Black  House,” 
a  convenient  half-way  tavern,  but  time  presses,  and  it  is  almost  dusk 
when  Sneem  Bridge  is  at  length  reached,  and  you  enjoy  a  delightful  view 
of  river  scenery,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  rich  foliage  of  the  spreading 
beech  and  the  stalwart  oak. 


ON  THE  SNEEM  RIVER. 


There  is,  probably,  nothing  quite  like  Parknasilla  to  be  found  either 
in  England  or  Ireland,  while  its  luxuriant  verdure  affords  a  welcome 
shelter  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  July  sun,  the  Askeve  Mountains 
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secure  its  immunity  from  the  November  blasts  and  give  it  a  winter- 
climate,  greatlv  resembling  that  of  Penzance  or  the  Scilly  Islands.  Just 
beyond  Sneem  Bridge  is  the  old  episcopal  palace  of  the  late  Bishop 
Graves  of  Limerick,  half  buried  in  a  tangle  of  arbutus  and  myrtles, 
oleanders,  rhododendrons  and  fuschias.  It  was  here  that  “  Father  O’Flynn  ” 
was  added  to  the  national  songs  of  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves 
was  inspired  with  the  following  lines,  every  bit  as  true  to  nature  as 


bishop’s  palace,  paricnasilla. 

his  picture  of  the  jovial  ecclesiastic  at  once  the  “dariingest  creature” 
and  the  “flower  of  them  all”: — 

Ocean  before,  the  srmmer  sky  above, 

Who  could  pourtray  the  mountains’  purple  smiles — - 
And  all  the  opal  hues  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Foam-fringing  forests,  heather-tufted  Isles  ; 

The  roseate  dawn — purpureal  pomps  of  even — 

And  young  Atlantic’s  petulant,  shifting  wiles? 

Who  could  do  aught  but  mar  the  true  expression 

Where  all  is  change  ?  Then  why  a  record  shape 
Of  scenes  whose  nature  glories  in  succession 

From  wood  to  wave — from  wave  to  distant  cape — 

Like  the  young  poet’s  dream,  fair  beyond  all  possession. 
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x— From  Parknasilla 
to  Kenmare. 


fROM  the  flat  roof  of  the  Southern  Hotel,  to  which  you  ascend 
soon  after  sunrise  next  morning,  you  enjoy  a  view  which  at  once 
enables  you  to  fully  realize  not  only  the  exceptional  picturesqueness 
of  the  position  of  Parknasilla  but  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
wealth  of  tropical  vegetation  which  surrounds  it.  Behind  you  rises  a  back- 


VIEW  l'ROM  THE  SOUTHERN  HOTEL,  PARKNASILLA. 


ground  of  many-coloured  mountains ;  a  little  nearer  lies  Dereen,  which 
found  supreme  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Froude,  notwithstanding  the  loyal 
affection  and  honest  admiration  he  always  bestowed  on  his  native  Devon, 
while  closer  still  is  Garinish  Island,  where  the  seals  love  to  congregate  in  its 
sandy  caves.  If  Glengarriff  is  Ireland’s  San  Remo,  assuredly  in  Parknasilla 
she  provides  a  powerful  rival  to  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  for  the  only 
winds  from  which  nature  has  not  provided  a  shelter  are  tempered  by 
the  moderating  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ?  There  is  no  fear  of  dulness 
at  Parknasilla,  for  either  the  angler,  the  golfer,  or  the  ordinary  sight-seer. 
When  time  permits  all  or  either  of  the  following  excursions  proposed  by 
the  '•  Management  ”  of  the  Southern  Hotel  may  be  indulged  in  at  no 
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great  cost  and  with  infinite  pleasure.  No  lengthy  notice  beforehand  need 
be  given : — 


SOUTHERN  HOTEL,  PARKNAS1LLA. 

No.  1. 

Car  to  Sneem,  and  by  Killarney  Road  to  Letterfinish ;  thence  to  Tahilla 
Chapel,  and  return  by  Dunquilla  (ancient  fort),  or  direct.  8/- 

No.  2. 

Car  to  Sneem  and  Letterfinish  ;  on  to  Geragh  Bridge,  and  by  Blackwater 
Valley  and  Coast  Road  to  Tahilla,  returning  by  Dunquilla,  or  direct.  12/-. 

No.  3. 

Car  to  Sneem  and  Coomyauna  Bridge,  pony  (cost  5/-  to  top  and  back  not 
included),  or  walk  to  summit  of  Beoun  Mountain,  view  of  Glencar  and  McGilli- 
cuddy  Reeks,  Cloon  Lakes,  and  Coomlumina  Glen,  with  Dingle  Bay  in  distance. 
Return  same  way.  12/- 

No.  4. 

Car  to  Sneem  and  Glorah,  pony  (cost  5/-,  to  top  and  back  not  included), 
or  walk  to  summit  of  Finnavagough,  view  of  Foylenagearough,  Cloonaghlin, 
Derriana,  and  Waterville  Lakes.  Return  same  way.  12/-. 

No.  5. 

Car  to  Staigue  Fort  and  back.  This  ancient  Round  Stone  Fort,  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  16/-. 
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No.  6. 

Car  to  Blackwater  Bridge  and  Waterfall :  along  the  Blackwater  Valley  to 
Lough  Brin — view  of  Ballaghbeania  Pass.  Returning  by  Gerag'n  Bridge,  Sneem 
Roar).,  and  Tahilla.  16 /-.  / 

No.  7. 

By  Boat  to  Reenkilla ;  Car  to  Glanmore  Lake,  and  by  Furniss  to  Kilma- 
killogue,  skirting  Derreen,  Lord  Lansdowne’s  demesne  (fare  5 /-  not  included). 
Return  by  Boat  (four-oared).  20/- 

No.  8. 

By  Boat  to  Ormond’s  Island ;  Car  along  shore  of  Clonee  Lake  to 
Inchiquin  Glen  and  Cascade,  thence  by  Derreen,  or  Coast  Road  (fare  10/-  not 
included).  Return  by  Boat  (four-oared).  20/- 

No.  9. 

By  Boat  to  the  Caves,  and  into  Ardgroom  Harbour.  Car  by  Eyeries  to 
Castletown-Bere,  Dunboy  Castle,  and  back  (fare  10/-,  not  included).  Return  by 
Boat  (four-oared).  20/-. 

Excursions  by  Steam  Launch  will  also  be  organized  to  the  Caves,  Ardgroom, 
Derrynane,  and  other  places  of  interest  on  the  Kenmare  River. 

After  you  leave  Parknasilla  regretfully  behind  you,  the  road  con¬ 
tinues  to  follow  the  northern  side  of  the  Kenmare  River,  and  affords  — 
almost  at  every  turn — new  and  striking  views  of  the  Cahar  Mountains. 
Each  lake  you  pass  (for  you  are  still  in  a  land  of  lakes)  has  its  own 
favourite  legend,  and  your  driver  is  evidently  displeased  at  some 
incredulity  being  shown  concerning  the  alleged  presence  of  a  serpent  of 
prodigious  size  in  the  Long  Lake  each  succeeding  May  Day,  although  he 
frankly  confessed  his  inability  to  testify  to  the  fact  by  ocular  experience, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  romantic  than  the  waterfall 
amongst  the  dense  foliage  of  Esk  Dhu  or  Blackwater  Bridge,  or  the 
grounds  of  Dromore  Castle,  ’erstwhile  a  stronghold  of  the  O  Mahonys. 
Before  the  luncheon  hour  arrives  you  reach  the  quiet  little  town  of 
Kenmare,  where  the  golfers  are  hard  at  work  on  the  Links,  not  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  Southern  Hotel.  Like  Parknasilla,  Kenmare  is  a 
travel-centre,  endowed,  both  by  its  own  position  and  the  laudable  enter¬ 
prise  of  those  interested  in  its  development,  with  many  attractions.  The 
Southern  Hotel  offers  to  its  guests,  free  of  all  charge,  a  long  stretch  of 
capital  trout  and  salmon  fishing  on  the  Sheen  River,  only  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  its  door,  while  Reenagross  Island  in  the  Kenmare  River 
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KENMARE. 


provides  a  variety  of  pleasant  walks  for  the  pedestrian.  The  bathing 
and  boating  are  equally  good,  and  to  those  who  would  go  further 
afield,  the  following  excursions  have  been  devised: — 

No.  1. 

Car  to  Goulane  on  old  road  to  Killarney,  walk  to  summit  of  mountain,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained,  returning  by  Inchamore,  Cross  Roads, 
Roughty  Falls,  and  Suspension  Bridge.  6/-. 

No.  2. 

Car  to  Kilgarvan,  thence  to  the  Bird  Mountain,  on  the  Borlin  Road, 
returning  by  Lounihan  and  Letter.  Grand  panoramic  views  of  the  Mangerton 
Mountains  and  Roughty  Valley.  10 /-. 

No.  3. 

Car  to  Windy  Gap  on  the  Killarney  Road,  view  of  Gap  of  Dunloe  and 
McGillicuddy  Reeks,  thence  by  Dirreenfeenlahid  Lake  and  Bouchill  Mountain, 
returning  by  Slieveaduff  and  Templenore  Road,  io/-. 

No.  4. 

Car  to  Blackwater  Bridge  and  Waterfall,  thence  by  Old  Dromore  and  Valley 
of  the  Blackwater,  returning  by  old  road  over  Coomnakilla  ;  magnificent  sea  and 
mountain  scenery.  12/-. 
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No.  5 


Car  to  Clonee  Lakes  and  Glen  of  Inchiquin,  thence  to  Cascade  at  Head  of 
Glen ;  beautiful  drive  along  the  Southern  shore  of  Kenmare  Bay,  affording 
splendid  views  of  mountain,  lake,  and  river.  15/-. 


No.  6. 


Car  to  Derreen  by  the  Lansdovvne  Road,  along  the  shore  of  Kenmare  Bay 
and  Kilmackillogue  Harbour,  thence  to  Glanmore  Lake  by  road  skirting  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  demesne,  returning  by  Furniss  (ancient  smelting  works)  and 
Carriganine  Road.  20/-. 

It  is  both  important  and  useful  to  note  that  inclusive  terms  may  be 
obtained  at  the  comfortable  Southern  Hotel  all  the  year  round.  In  May 
and  June  they  are  ten  shillings  a  day  for  each  guest,  while  during  the 
height  of  the  touring  season,  i.e.,  July,  August  and  September,  they  are 
only  increased  by  half-a-crown.  At  Kenmare  the  Grand  Atlantic  Coast 
Route  is  supposed  to  end.  Your  next  stage  southwards  forms  a 
portion  of  both  the  “Prince  of  Wales’s”  and  the  “Tourist”  Routes,  but 
cu  iously  enough  it  possesses  a  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  amply 
sullicient  to  justify  its  being  known  as  the  “  Irish  Simplon,”  while  the 
winding  descent  to  Glengarriff  (the  “Irish  San  Remo”)  affords  a 
series  of  ocean  views,  as  grand  or  grander  than  anything  which  met  the 
eye  while  traversing  the  “Grand  Atlantic  Coast  Route”  between 
Cahirciveen,  the  birth-place  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  Kenmare,  where, 
the  Pettys  first  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes. 


o’connei.l’s  birthplace. 
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xi.-Over  the  Irish  Simplon 
to  the  Irish  San  Remo. 

KENMARE— GLENGARR1FF— BANTRY. 

'VT  is  to  be  doubted  if  either  England  or  Ireland  has  ever  properly 
I  recognized  the  almost  prophetic  foresight  of  the  wise  and  prudent 

r  policy  which  devised  road-making  as  a  panacea  for  the  famine- 

distress  of  the  far-off  “forties.”  If  you  never  realized  it  before  during 
your  only  too  brief  sojourn  in  Southern  Ireland,  you  do  so  now,  as  you 
begin  the  long  four-miles  ascent  to  the  tunnels,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
close  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 
The  reins  had  now  passed  into  the  capable  hands  of  a  veteran  Jehu  in 
the  service  of  the  Irish  Tourist  Development  Association,  who  never  tired 
of  imparting  either  historical,  legendary,  or  topographical  information  to 
the  fortunate  occupant  of  the  box-seat  beside  him,  and  who  was  forcibly 
reminded,  as  the  road  became  steeper  and  more  tortuous  in  its  windings  up 
the  mountain  side,  of  half-forgotten  adventures  on  the  Simplon,  the  Splugen, 
and  the  St.  Gothard.  Now  you  are  in  the  shadow  of  Shelburne  (which  gave 
a  lirst  title  to  the  Pettys) ;  now  you  see  the  traces  of  the  old  and  still  more 
difficult  path  along  which  (before  the  days  of  famine,  road-making,  and 
Signor  Bianconi)  Daniel  O’Connell  used  to  ride  in  hot  haste  to  Giengarriff 
on  his  way  to  Bantry ;  now  you  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  pale  blue 
outline  of  Mangerton,  Tore  and  Tomies,  of  the  Purple  Mountain  (purple  no 
longer  when  seen  at  so  great  distance  but  a  faint  pale  blue  like  the  others) 
and  of  glorious  Carrantuohill,  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  Macgillicuddies 
and  the  highest  peak  in  all  Ireland,  which  you  might  have  climbed,  if  you 
had  so  willed  it,  from  Caragh  Lake.  Far  below  flows  the  silvery  waters 
of  the  Sheen,  twisting  in  and  out  at  the  bases  of  Mucksna,  Derry- 
nacaheragh  and  Barrerneen,  mighty  hills  rising  to  the  right  and  left 
before  you  come  to  the  gloomy  tunnels,  which  render  the  prospect  over 
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the  sunlit  sapphire  waves  of  Bantry  Bay  if  possible  more  striking  and 
more  magnificent.  The  whole  of  the  tree-covered  mountains  hereabouts 
abound  in  lakes,  and  the  driver  assures  you  that,  like  the  windows  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  there  is  one  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  you 
certainly  see  a  score  of  them  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  like  jewels  set 
in  green  enamel,  as  you  gaze  oceanwards  towards  Whiddy  Island 
and  the  blue  waters  of  Bantry  Bay,  beyond  the  luxuriant  woods  of 
Glengarriff. 


GLENGARRIFF  BAY,  FROM  ECCLES1  HOTEL. 


There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  quite  like 
Glengarriff,  just  as  no  other  Irish  road  from  Malin  Head  to  Cape  Clear 
can  be  compared,  as  far  as  romantic  beauty  is  concerned,  with  that 
leading  to  it  from  Kenmare.  “  I  have  seen  Killarney  since,”  writes 
Thackeray,  in  a  well-turned  sentence,  which  has  been  printed  and  re¬ 
printed  by  every  Glengarriff  hotel-keeper  for  quite  halt  a  century, 
but  may,  nevertheless,  be  once  more  quoted  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  Southern  Ireland  is  still  a  terra  incognita ,  “and  am  sure  that 
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Glengarriff  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  this  most  famous  of  lakes. 
Rock,  wood  and  sea  stretch  around  the  traveller — a  thousand  delightful 
pictures.”  Nor  was  the  “  Dean  of  Roses,”  seventeen  years  later,  a  whit 
less  enthusiastic,  when  describing,  with  many  italics,  the  glorious  “Bay  of 
Bantry  and  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  green  Glengarriff.”  “  Glen- 
garriff,”  he  wrote,  while  John  Leech  was  sketching  an  impossible  waiter 
and  a  still  more  impossible  goat,  “is  indeed 

‘  A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Summed  up  and  closed  in  little.’  ” 


OTTER  ROCK  AND  BRANDY  ISLAND,  GLENGARRIFF. 


Looking  towards  Otter  Island,  over  the  rippling  sea  which  bathes 
the  sand  not  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  cosy,  creeper-covered  hotel,  still 
known  as  “  Eccles’,”  you  realize  the  force  of  Moore’s  lines,  when  he 
declared  Glengarriff  to  be  a  place  where 

“  Ocean  comes 

To  ’scape  the  wild  wind’s  rancour.” 

Behind  the  hotel  is  a  shady,  old-world  garden,  rich  in  the  flowers  of 
long  ago,  hedged  in  by  a  fence  of  giant  fuschias.  The  bathing  and 
fishing  at  Glengarriff  are  both  excellent,  and  expeditions  from  it  can  be 
conveniently  made,  Cromwell’s  Bridge  and  various  other  points  of 
interest,  including  the  shrine  of  St.  Finbarre,  at  Gougane  Barra,  reached 
through  the  lovely  Pass  of  Keimaneigh  (the  “Deer  Path”).  An  Irish 
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CROMWELI.’S  BRIDGE,  GI.KNGARRfFF. 


poet  thus  sings  of  the  charms  which  surround  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  patron  Saint  of  Cork:— 

“There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougane  Barra, 

Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  foith  as  an  arrow  ; 

In  deep-valleyed  Desmond — a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  their  home  in  the  mountains ; 

There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-stricken  willow 
Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow  ; 

As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 

It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning. 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh  1  to  see  them  all  bright’ning  ; 

When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning  ; 

And  the  waters  rush  down,  mid  the  thunder’s  deep  rattle, 

Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle  ; 

And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 

And  wildly  from  Mullagh  the  eagles  are  screaming.”  .  ,  . 

The  glowing  picture  he  draws  is  not,  after  all,  an  exaggerated  one. 
One  of  the  loveliest  views  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glengarriff  is 
that  which  ycu  enjoy  while  driving  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Roche’s  Hotel,  by  making  a  slight  detour  from  the  road,  which  takes 
you  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  Ireland’s  “restful  and  peaceful”  San 
Remo,  to  the  prosaic  streets  of  Bantry,  a  pretty  little  place  which  has 
become  mere  widely  known  by  the  development  of  the  “Grand  Atlantic 
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Coast  Route,”  now  so  efficiently  managed  by  the  Irish  Tourist  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  owed  its  beginning.  Many  amusing  stories  are 
told  of  earlv  coaching-days  in  Bantrv,  going  back  to  the  time  when 
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GLENGARKIKF  FROM  ROCHF.’s  HOTEL. 


the  Whites  first  reigned  at  Bantry  House,  and  the  French  Fleet  with 
Wolfe  Toone  on  board  would  have  landed  in  Bantry  Bay,  if  it  had  not, 
like  its  more  formidable  predecessor,  the  Invincible  Armada,  been  scattered 
by  a  hurricane.  If  you  are  able  to  remain  a  day  or  two  at  Mr.  Vickery’s 
hotel,  you  can  visit  Kinsale,  where  James  II.  landed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  ill-starred  visit  to  Ireland;  Skibbereen,  famous  for  possession  of  the 
largest  known  newspapers  in  point  of  dimensions,  and  Baltimore,  where 
the  Piscatorial  School  will  ever  provide  the  Irish  nation  with  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  practical  wisdom,  the  womanly  sympathies,  the  enlightened 
philanthropy  and  large-handed  liberality  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
As  recently  as  the  17th  century,  Baltimore  (to-day  as  peaceful  as  Glengarriff) 
was  sacked  by  Algerine  pirates,  who  made  slaves  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants.  Other  grim  memorials  of  a  stcrmv  past  are  to  be  seen 
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at  Baltimore,  for  the  ruined  fortress  on  Innisherin  Island  was  in  its  halcyon 
days  the  stronghold  of  one  Finnen  O’Driscoll,  of  whom  it  was  related: — 

“  The  men  of  Clan-London  brought  over 
Their  strong  ships  to  make  him  a  slave  ; 

He  met  them  by  Mizen’s  wild  headlands, 

And  the  sharks  gnaw  their  bones  ’neath  the  wave.” 
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xii.-From  Bantry  B  * 
to  Cork  Cove. 

THE  development,  as  a  popular  travel-centre,  of  that  picturesque 
portion  of  the  Irish  littoral  which  lies  between  Bantry  and  Cork, 
is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Bandon  itself  (within  easy 
reach  of  Bantry,  Skibbereen,  and  Baltimore)  has  long  since  recognized  its 
responsibilities,  and  the  Bandon  of  to-day,  with  its  golf  links  and  neat 
hotels,  is  divided  by  a  very  wide  gulf  from  the  Bandon  of  1842,  in  which 


INNISHANNON  :  BANDON. 


Thackeray,  who  arrived  there  on  the  top  of  that  once  celebrated  four-inside 
four-horse  coach,  the  *•  Skibbereen  Perseverance”  (a  means  of  conveyance 
long  since  condemned  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South 
Coast  Railway  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten),  solemnly  declared 
he  was  unable  to  discover  a  single  window  without  a  broken 
pane.  Apart  from  its  own  attractions,  Bandon  can  conveniently  be 
made  the  starting-point  for  many  pleasant  excursions.  Only  last  year 
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the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Railway  opened  a  new  route 
to  Harbour  View,  a  lovely  spot  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
bays  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  Kilbrittain, 
where  a  castle  dating  back  as  far  as  the  tenth  century  crowns  a 
tree-covered  hill.  Harbour  View  may  also  be  approached  by  a  coach- 
drive  of  nine  miles  through  scenery  which  either  Killarney  or 
Glengarriff  might  envy.  Time  was  when  the  building  of  either  a 
church  or  a  theatre  was  regarded  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  creation 


HARHOUR  VIEW. 


of  a  new  pleasure  resort.  In  this  twentieth  century  the  laying  out  of  good 
golf  links  has  also  become  indispensable  and  this  has  been  duly  attended 
to  at  Harbour  View.  A  new  and  beautiful  coast  drive  in  the  direction  of 
Cartletownsend  is  reported  to  be  nearing  its  completion,  and  the  traveller 
of  to-morrow  is  certainly  likely  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does 
at  present  of  the  good  bathing,  fine  air,  lovely  scenery  and  possibilities  of 
sport  of  all  kinds— fishing  and  golf  especially— to  be  met  with  on  the 
shores  of  Kinsale  Harbour,  Courtmacsherry  Bay  (Harbour  View),  the 
Bays  of  Clonakilty  and  Rosscarberv,  Glendore  Harbour,  Castle  Haven, 
and  finally,  going  westwards,  Baltimore  Bay.  The  Earl  of  Dudley,  in 
his  capacity  of  Viceroy,  struck  the  right  note,  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  extension  line  from  Carrigaline  to  Crosshaven, 
he  alluded  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  to  the  brilliant  future  which  awaits 
Cork  County  as  the  fortunate  possessor,  either  in  esse  or  in  fosse,  of 
some  of  the  finest  health  and  pleasure-resorts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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xiii— Beautiful  Cork. 


CORK  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


'V  F  the  city  is  happy  which  has  no  history,  the  condition  of  Beautiful 
I  Cork  is  indeed  one  to  be  deplored,  for  its  authentic  annals  are  said  to 

r  commence  in  the  sixth  century,  when  “  Lochan,  son  of  Amirgin,  the 

great  smith  to  Tiernach  M'Hugh,  the  proud  chief  of  the  O'Mahonys,” 
its  founder  and  patron  saint,  who  now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  at 
Gougane  Barra,  was  not  yet  known  as  St.  Finbarre.  Passing  over  the 
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vicissitudes  which  Cork  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Norsemen 
the  Merovingians  and  the  Normans,  we  arrive  at  that  unfortunate  year, 
1492,  when  John  Walters,  the  Mayor,  was  foolish  enough  to  champion 
the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  whom  he  proclaimed  to  be  “Richard  the 
Fourth,  King  of  England  and  Lord  of  Ireland.”  As  might  be  expected, 
Walters  lost  his  head  and  the  city  its  charter.  It  was  fully  a  hundred 
years  later,  and  about  the  time  that  the  old  engraving,  now  reproduced, 
was  cut,  that  Edmund  Spenser  eulogized  the  capital  of  Munster  in  the 
ott-quoted  lines:  — 

“The  pleasant  Lee,  that  like  an  island  fayre 
Encloseth  Cork  in  his  divided  flood.” 

Cork  must  have  been  a  “pleasant  place”  to  look  upon  even  in 
Spenser’s  time.  It  was  probably  pleasanter  still  when  Carr  prepared  his 
aquatints  just  after  the  Union  had  become  an  accomplished  fact,  forty 
years  exactly  before  Thackeray  arrived  in  Cork  from  the  west  and 
pronounced  everything  to  be  perfection  from  the  Prison,  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  the  Ursuline  Convent,  down  to  the  champagne  at  a 
guinea  a  bottle,  very  dexterously  dispensed  at  the  Agricultural  Show  by  one 
Mr.  MacDowall,  whose  “popping  corks  and  fizzing  liquor”  are  immor¬ 
talized  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Irish  Sketch-Book.”  Thackeray,  while  at 
Cork,  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  everything  and  everybody.  The 
very  entrance  from  Cove  (the  Queenstown  of  to-day)  he  declared  to  be  all 
that  is  “noble,  grand  and  cheerful,”  while  the  “old  Atardyke  Walk”  at 
once  united  every  element  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  “On  one 


carr’s  view  of  cork  from  the  makdyke  wau<,  1806. 
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side”  he  writes,  “the  river  shines  away  towards  the  city  with  its  towers 
and  purple  steeples ;  on  the  other  it  is  broken  by  little  waterfalls  and 
bound  in  by  blue  hills  .  .  .  How  delightful  the  scene  is,  how  rich  and 
how  happy!”  But  this  was  by  no  means  all.  If  Cork  had  been  lavishly 
endowed  by  nature,  the  Corkegians  were  as  gifted  and  as  cultured  as 
they  were  comely.  If  the  ladies  of  Limerick  were  fair  to  look  upon, 
the  maidens  of  Munster  excelled  their  rivals  in  beauty,  wit,  vivacity 
and  taste;  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  MacDowa'.l  champagne 
Father  Mathew  was  a  hero ;  the  very  street  boys  read  the  newest  novels 
of  Lover  and  Lever,  while  the  tradesman  who  served  you,  only  did  SO' 


CORK,  1904. 


by  interrupting  his  perusal  of  Father  Prout’s  third  volume  or  Mr.  Croker’s 
latest  article  in  the  Quarterly .  The  pink  covers  of  “Harry  Lorrequer” 
protruded  from  the  breast-pockets  of  the  car-drivers,  and  even  the  grooms 
took  in  “  Pickwick  ”  and  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Dickens,  with  whom 
Mr.  Thackeray  had  iwt  then  quarrelled.  Some  seventeen  years  after 
Thackeray  had  gone  on  to  Glengarriff  in  the  “  Skibbereen  Perseverance,”' 
Reginald  Hole  and  John  Leech  were  amongst  the  crowd  enjoying  the 
fireworks  in  the  Mardyke  Gardens,  “not  only  consoled  but  cheery.”  The 
verdict  they  pronounced  on  the  many  merits  of  the  “  Pride  of  the  Lee 
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was  scarcely  less  emphatic  than  that  of  the  great  satirist  whose  fame  in 
1859  had  become  world-wide.”  “  Cork,"  they  exclaimed,  with  the  usual 
outburst  of  italics,  “  is  indeed  a  beautiful  city,  delightfully  situated, 
handsomely  built,  and  having  more  appearance  of  energy,  prosperity,  and 
comfort,  than  any  other  city  we  saw  in  Ireland.  To  our  fancy  the  old 
prophecy  is  fulfilled: 

‘  Limerick  was,  Dublin  is,  and  Cork  shall  be, 

The  finest  city  of  the  three.’  ” 


BLARNEY  CASTLE. 

If  a  visit  is  made  to  Blarney  Castle  by  road,  the  car  drivers  will 
certainly  give  proof  of  the  possession  of  that  “most  accommodating 
agreeableness,”  which  a  more  modern  writer  on  Ireland  than  either 
Thackeray  or  the  “  Dean  of  Roses,”  declares  to  be  an  attribute  of 
all  Corkegians,  gentle  or  simple,  rich  or  poor.  Crossing  the  always 
picturesque  Lee,  the  Castle  is  soon  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of 
what  may  be  described  as  the  most  famous  stone  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  conceding  the  first  place  to  the  Coronation  Stone  at  Westminster. 
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It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  once  more  quoting  the  oft-cited 

lines 

“There  is  a  stone  there,  whoever  kisses, 

Oil  !  he  never  misses  to  grow  eloquent. 

’Tis  he  may  clamber  to  a  lady's  chamber. 

Or  become  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

A  clever  spouter,  he’ll  sure  turn  out,  or 
An  ’out-an’-outer’  to  be  let  alone ; 

Don’t  hope  to  hinder  him,  or  to  bewilder  him, 

Sure  he’s  a  pilgrim  from  the  Blarney  Stone.” 

Possibly  the  Blarney  Stone  has  much  to  answer  for  both  in  the 
past  and  present.  Retracing  your  steps  by  another  road,  your  driver 
points  triumphantly  to  the  quaint  “parti-coloured”  steeple  of  Shandon 
Church  rising  over  the  belfry,  from  which  sounds  forth  Sunday  after 
Sunday  those  silvery  sounds  which  caused  Father  Prout  (in  private 
life  a  Mahoney  and  possibly  a  descendant  of  Kings),  to  give  his  native 
city  her  sweet  and  touching  charter-song:— 

“THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

With  deep  affection  and  recollection 
I  often  think  of  the  Shandon  bells— 

Whose  sounds  so  wild  would,  in  days  of  childhood, 

Fling  round  my  cradle  their  magic  spells  ; 

On  this  I  ponder,  where’er  I  wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder,  sweet  Cork,  of  thee  ; 

With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 

That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

I  have  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a  clime  in, 

Tolling  sublime  in  cathedral  shrine  ; 

While  at  a  glib  rate  brass  tongues  would  vibrate. 

But  all  their  music  spoke  nought  to  thine; 

For  memory  dwelling  on  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry  knelling  its  bold  notes  free, 

Made  the  bells  of  Shan  Jon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.” 

There  is  not  much  to  see  in  either  of  the  Cathedrals,  or  in  the 
Museum,  but  the  galleries  of  the  municipal  buildings  contain  a  splendid 
collection  of  casts  from  the  antiques  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Canova.  While  at  Cork  a  pilgrimage  to 
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Queenstown  (which  has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  naval  pensioners),  and  possibly  to  Crosshaven,  should 
certainly  be  arranged  for.  The  beauty  of  the  spot,  which  half-a-century 
ago  so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  that  she  gave 
it  her  name,  is  abundantly  shewn  in  the  aquatints  of  Carr.  Queens¬ 
town  has,  in  all  probability,  a  prosperous  future  before  it  as  a  health 
resort,  even  were  the  great  American  liners  to  cease  their  calls  there. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  Dublin  Health  Record  is  well  worth 
remembering:  “The  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  equable,  and,  at  the 


QUEENSTOWN. 

same  time,  fairly  dry  and  tonic,  and  is  especially  suitable  as  a  winter 
and  spring  residence  for  persons  with  delicate  chests,  to  sufferers  from 
chronic  catarrhal  throat  affections,  and  to  convalescents  from  acute 
diseases.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  as  a  seaside  resort  to  persons 
requiring  a  soothing  and  sedative  atmosphere.  From  the  position  of 
Queenstown,  winds  from  the  colder  points  are  very  little  felt,  and  it  is 
completely  protected  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west  winds. 
The  mean  temperatures  of  the  seasons  are  exactly  similar  to  those  at 
Torquay,  the  noted  winter  health  resort  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
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higher  than  those  of  Bournemouth,  Hastings  and  Ventnor.  As  a  winter 
health  resort,  Queenstown  possesses  all  the  best  natural  and  climatic 
advantages.” 

There  are  many  other  enjoyable  excursions  for  which  Cork  offers  a 
convenient  starting-point.  Within  easy  reach  of  the  gay  metropolis  of 
Munster  is  Youghal,  reputed  to  be  the  healthiest  town  in  all  Ireland  and  to 
possess  the  finest  stretch  of  golden  sand  for  bathing  to  be  found  betwixt 


THE  STRAND,  YOUGIIAL. 


Waterford  Harbour  and  Bantry  Bay.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
filled  the  office  of  Mayor  before  he  embarked  on  that  ill-starred  adven¬ 
ture  which  cost  him  his  head.  As  the  old  ballad  says: — 

“The  famed  Walter  Raleigh,  Queen  Bess’  own  Knight, 

Brought  here  from  Virginia  the  root  of  delight ; 

By  him  it  was  planted  at  Youghal  so  gay, 

And  Munster  potatoes  are  famed  to  this  day.” 

At  “Youghal  so  gay”  you  find  yourself  once  more,  as  at  Blarney,  in 
the  land  of  Spenserian  associations,  for  the  Irish  home  of  the  Elizabethan 
poet  was  not  far  distant  from  the  fine  old  house  still  standing  which 
once  sheltered  the  dauntless  adventurer.  In  the  old-world  garden  of 
“Myrtle  Grove”  (lately  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Blake,  a  former  Governor 
of  Hong  Kong)  are  still  to  be  seen  four  venerable  yews,  in  the  shade  of 
which  the  comedy  of  the  cold  douche  administered  to  the  Knight  by  an 
over-careful  man-servant  is  supposed  to  have  been  enacted. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


From  a  rare  print  in  the  American  collection  of  Mr.  Godefrey  Mayer  of  Paris. 
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Close  at  hand  also  is  the  Blackwater  River  admired  alike  by  the  angler 
and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Rising  in  the  Slieveloghen  Mountain, 
in  the  border-lands  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  it  traverses  over  a  hundred  miles 
in  its  journey  to  the  sea  at  Youghal,  passing  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore 
and  Cappoquin.  Thackeray  likened  it  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  two  hours 
by  steamer  from  Youghal  to  Cappoquin,  by  narrow  windings,  and  rocky, 
wooded  eminences  crowned  with  ruined  castles,  presents  views  which 
may  be  said  to  justify  the  comparison.  The  country  around  Cappoquin 
is  interesting  and  attractive;  the  four  miles  to  Lismore,  with  its 
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beautiful  castle,  one  of  the  seven  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  being 
thus  described  by  Thackeray “  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  magni¬ 
ficent  than  this  diive.  Parks  and  rocks  covered  with  the  grandest 
foliage;  rich  handsome  seats  of  gentlemen  in  the  midst  of  fair  lawns 
and  beautiful  bright  plantations  and  shrubberies ;  and  at  the  end  the 
graceful  spire  of  Lismore  Church,  the  prettiest  1  have  seen  in,  or,  I 
think,  out  of  Ireland.  Nor  in  any  country  that  I  have  visited  have  I 
seen  a  view  more  noble— it  is  too  rich  and  peaceful  to  be  what  is  called 
romantic,  but  lofty,  large,  and  generous,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the 
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river  and  banks  as  fine  as  the  Rhine;  the  castle  not  as  large,  but  as 
noble  and  picturesque  as  Warwick.” 

King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  have  recently  been  honoured 
guests  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  River,  from  which  many  a  fine  salmon 
is  landed  every  season  by  their  host,  his  Grace  of  Devonshire,  who  delights 
in  the  comparative  quietude  and  seclusion  of  his  Irish  retreat. 


MOUNT  MELLERAY. 


Another  popular  excursion  is  that  to  the  Trappist  Monastery  of  Mount 
Melleray,  amidst  the  slopes  of  the  Knockmealdown  Mountains,  where  visitors 
of  every  creed  and  every  nationality  are  always  heartily  welcomed  and 
hospitably  entertained.  On  arriving  in  Cork,  travellers  would  do  well  to 
obtain  at  the  office  of  the  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company  their  leaflet, 
which  contains  a  list  of  no  less  than  six-and-twenty  excursions  by  steamer, 
coach,  anrt  rail,  for  which  they  satisfactorily  cater,  and  portions  of  which  at 
least  may  be  advantageously  fitted  into  one’s  programme  for  an  expeditious 
tour  through  the  South  of  Ireland. 
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xiv. — Home  Once  More. 

IRISH  TRAVEL  IMPRESSIONS. 


THE  rising  sun  has  just  begun  to  light  up  the  hills  which  witnessed  the 
stirring  events  of  1797,  and  Fishguard  and  Goodwick  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up  to  the  new-found  bustle  and  activity  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  somnolence  of  a  century,  when  the  morning  express  bears  you  swiftly 
eastwards,  and  you  have  ample  leisure  over  a  capital  breakfast  admirably  served 


FISHGUARD  HARBOUR. 


in  one  of  the  Great  Wesier.i  Railway  Company’s  luxurious  corridor  carriages, 
to  exchange  ideas,  impressions  and  reminiscences  concerning  the  pleasant 
travel  experiences  only  too  quickly  at  an  end,  but  the  memories  of  which  will 
assuredly  linger  for  many  a  day  to  come.  One  returns  to  England  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  brighter  than  the  prospects 
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of  South  and  South-Western  Ireland  as  one  of  the  great  play  grounds  of  the 
British  Empire,  if  not  of  the  world  at  large.  Hardly  less  encouraging  are  the 
vast  possibilities  belonging  to  this  portion  of  the  “  Emerald  Isle  ”  as  the 
scene  of  numerous  winter  and  summer  health-resorts,  valuable  alike  to  the 
invalid  and  the  weary  of  body  or  brain.  For  the  sportsman  and  the  athlete, 
be  he  mountaineer,  angler,  golfer,  cyclist  or  pedestrian,  the  attractions  of 
Southern  Ireland  may  almost  be  said  to  be  unrivalled,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
near  future  is  indeed  a  bright  one.  Every  impression  you  bring  back  with 
you  recalls  the  lines  written  by  the  late  Lady  Dufferin,  the  mother  of  one  ol 
the  best  and  noblest  Irishmen  of  our  own  time  : — 

“  The  sunlight  sleeping 
On  your  green  banks  is  a  picture  rare, 

You  crowd  around  me  like  young  girls  peeping, 

And  puzzling  me  to  say  which  is  most  fair  ; 

As  though  you’d  see  your  own  sweet  faces 
Reflected  in  that  smooth  and  silver  sea, 

O  !  my  blessing  on  those  lovely  places, 

Though  no  one  cares  how  dear  they  are  to  me.” 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  Thackeray  sixty  years  ago  penned  the 
following  words,  as  prophetic  as  they  are  pregnant  of  sound  common-sense  :  — 
“What  sends  picturesque  tourists’’  (presumably  tourists  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  for  tourists  as  a  rule  are  far  from  picturesque)  “to  the  Rhine  and 
Saxon  Switzerland?  Within  five  miles  of  the  pretty  inn  of  Glengarriff 
there  is  a  country  of  the  magnificence  of  which  no  pen  can  give  an  idea. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  great  prince,  and  bring  a  train  of  painters  over  to  make, 
if  they  could,  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  place.” 

To  the  historian,  the  antiquarian  and  the  thoughtful,  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
historic  sites,  scenes  and  shrines  in  Ireland,  often  awakens  feelings  akin  to 
those  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  when  he  wrote  : — “  A  vision  indeed  of  the 
Green  Island.  I  seemed  to  have  formed  a  hundred  new  friendships,  and 
created  a  hundred  new  interests.  And  in  the  distant  past  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Columba,  the  Ormondes  and  the  Geraldines,  have  started  into  new  life.” 
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TRAIN  AND  BOAT  SERVICE. 


PADDINGTON,  MIDLANDS,  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
SOUTH  WALES  TO  WATERFORD,  CORK  AND 
KILLARNEY  (VIA  FISHGUARD  &  ROSSLARE). 


Week-Days. 

Week-Days. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

am. 

p.m. 

PADDINGTON . 

dep. 

8  45 

8  45 

KILLARNEY  .. 

dep. 

7  33 

7  0 

>•  m 

■oi 

Reading . 

„ 

9  30 

8  59 

Cork  . 

It 

8  30 

7  40 

a  •£ 

3  £ 

Oxford  . 

„ 

8R3 

8  45 

Waterford 

,1 

11  26 

10  35 

Bath 

9  0 

8  43 

Rosslare  Pier 

arr. 

12  20 

11  30 

(Steamer)  (Irish  time). 

Bristol  (Temple  Meads) 

9  45 

9  45 

p.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

Fishguard  harbour 

dep. 

4  15 

3  25 

3  25 

„  (Stapleton  Road) 

9  55 

9  54 

(Train) 

Swansea  (High  Street) 

arr. 

6  20 

5  25 

5  25 

Penzance  .. 

— 

12  0 

Cardiff . 

7  4 

6  15 

6  15 

Falmouth  . 

— 

12  45 

Newport . 

7  42 

6  47 

7  52 

Plymouth  (North  Road) 

— 

3  50 

Gloucester 

9  50 

8  43 

11  23 

Exeter  (St.  David’s) 

7  0 

5  28 

Cheltenham 

10  35 

9  50 

12  65 

Weymouth 

_ 

6  10 

Hereford 

8  36 

9  10 

1C  0 

Shrewsbury 

G  50 

6  5 

• 

Worcester  (Foregate  St) 

9  36 

10  29 

11  34 

WOLVERHAMPTON  (Low  Level) 

7  48 

6  38 

Banbury  . 

— 

1  15 

12L47 

Birmingham  (Snow  nill) 

8  5 

7  5 

LEAMINGTON 

12  16 

12  40 

1L28 

Leamington  . 

— 

6  18 

Birmingham  (Snow Hill) 

10  37 

11  25 

2L37 

Banbury  . . 

— 

6  45 

Wolverhampton 

11  40 

12  8 

3L25 

Worcester  (Foregate  Street) 

9  5 

8  8 

(Low  Level). 

Shrewsbury 

10  40 

11  13 

12  40 

Hereford.. 

9  49 

8  58 

Weymouth 

2N0 

12  16 

4  50 

Cheltenham 

8  57 

8  30 

Exeter  (St.  David's)  . . 

10  30 

10  33 

2  27 

Gloucester 

9  25 

8  58 

Plymouth  (Millbay)  .. 

12  0 

12  7 

4  45 

Newport  .. 

11  3 

10  59 

Falmouth 

7  3 

2  57 

_ 

Cardiff  .. 

11  36 

11  36 

p.m 

a.m. 

Penzance 

7  30 

3  28 

_ 

Swansea  (High  Street)  . 

12  25 

12  25 

Bristol  (Stapleton  Rd.) 

— 

7  46 

11  43 

Fishguard  Harbour  . . 

arr. 

2  20 

2  20 

,,  (Temple  Meads) 

8  37 

7  55 

11  55 

Rosslare  Pier  (Steamer) 

5  10 

5  10 

(Irish  time). 

Bath  . 

,, 

9  18 

8  36 

12  27 

Waterford  . 

»» 

6  25 

6  25 

Oxford  . 

11R13 

9R59 

HR  3 

Cork . 

9  20 

0K20 

Reading . 

,, 

9  10 

8  21 

8  21 

KILLARNEY  . 

■ 

10  10 

10K35 

PADDINGTON 

- 

9  55 

9  5 

9  5 

The  Trains  are  1st  and  3rd  Class  only.  The  Times  shown  in  this  Table  are  subject  to  revision. 
Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  these  Trains  any  time  on  the  journey. 


K  Arrive  Cork  12.29  p.m.  and  Kiilamey  6.2  p.m.  Sundays.  L  Via  Reading.  N  During 
September  only.  R  Via  Reading. 
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TRAIN  AND 

BOAT 

S  E  R  V 1 C  E — continued. 

PADDINGTON,  MIDLANDS,  WEST  OF  ENGLAND, 

AND 

SOUTH  WALES 

TO  CORK  VIA  FISHGUARD 

rues.,Thurs., 
and  Sats. 
only. 

Mons.,Weds. 
and  Fris. 
only. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

PADDINGTON . dep. 

READING . . 

4  30 

6  15 

CORK  (Penrose  Quay),  (Steamer) 
(Irish  time)  . dep. 

7  0 

A.M. 

Oxford  . „ 

4A20 

Fishguard  (Train)  ..  ..  dep. 

6  6 

Bath . „ 

6  41 

Swansea  (High  Street)  ..  ,, 

8  15 

BRISTOL  (Temple  Meads)  . .  „ 

6  53 

Cardiff . 

9  7 

„  (Stapleton  Road)  ..  ,, 

7  5 

Newport . ,, 

9  49 

Penzance  .  „ 

11  O' 

Gloucester  . ,, 

11  38 

Falmouth . „ 

11  45 

Cheltenham . . 

11Y  56 

Plthodtii  (Millbay)  ..  ..  „ 

2  25 

Hereford . 

11  18 

Exeter  (St.  David’s)  . 

4  48 

Worcester  (Foregate  Street)  ,, 

12  19 

Weymouth  . . 

2  57 

Banbury . ,, 

1  15 

Shrewsbury  . 

6  0 

Leamington  . 

2  20 

Wolverhampton  (Low  Level)  ,, 

3  42 

Birmingham  (Snow  Hill)  . .  ,, 

1  27 

Birmingham  (Snow  nill)  ..  ,, 

4  0 

Wolverhampton  (Low  Level)  ,, 

1  51 

Leamington  . ,, 

2  30 

Shrewsbury  . „ 

12  31 

Banbury . . 

3  10 

Weymouth  . . 

3  0 

Worcester  (Foregate  Street). .  „ 

5  5 

Exeter  (St.  David’s)  ..  ..  ,, 

1  55 

Hereford . „ 

0  16 

Plymouth  (North  Road)  . .  „ 

3  34 

Cheltenham  . 

5  50 

Falmouth  . . 

5  58 

Gloucester  . 

6  20 

Penzance . „ 

6  30 

Newport . ,, 

7  36 

Bristol  (Stapleton  Road)  . .  ,, 

10  51 

Cardiff . „ 

8  10 

,,  (Temple  Meads)  ..  ,, 

11  1 

Swansea  High  Street). .  ..  ,, 

9  5 

Bath  . 

11  40 

Fishguard  Harbour  . .  . .  arr. 

11  15 

Oxford  .  „ 

2  A  4 

CORK  (Steamer)..  { f } 

A.M. 

9  0 

Reading . . 

PADDINGTON . „ 

11  62 

12  40 

A— Via  Reading. 

Y— Cheltenham  South,  and  Leckhampton. 

The  Times  shown  in  this  Table  are  subject  to  revision  in  October. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  these  Trains  any  time  on  the  journey. 
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TRAIN  AND  BOAT  SERVICE  —continued. 

PADDINGTON,  MIDLANDS,  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  | 
SOUTH  WALES  TO  WATERFORD. 

BY  DIRECT  STEAMER— FISHGUARD  TO  WATERFORD. 


Week-days. 

Week-days. 

oi  cj 

p.m. 

p.m. 

X3  > 

PADDINGTON 

dep. 

4 

30 

WATERFORD  (Steamer) 

dep. 

5  0 

£  t- 

(Irish  time) 

cfl  ci 

Reading . 

5 

15 

a.m. 

a.  m 

Fishouard  Harbour  (Train) 

dep. 

6  5 

6  30 

Oxford  . 

4  R20 

Swansea  (High  Street) 

arr. 

8  15 

8  55 

Batii 

6 

41 

Cardiff 

9  7 

9  55 

Bristol  (Temple  Meads) 

6 

53 

N  EWPORT 

9  49 

10  19 

„  (Stapleton  Road) 

7 

5 

Gloucester 

11  38 

11  23 

Penzance  . . 

11 

0 

Cheltenham  . 

11Y56 

12  65 

Falmouth  .... 

11 

45 

p.m. 

Hereford  . 

11  18 

7  45 

PLYMOUTH  (Millbay)  . . 

2 

25 

Worcester  (Foregate  Street) 

12  19 

7§52 

Exeter  (St.  David’s) 

4 

48 

Banbury  .. 

115 

3  40 

WEYMOUTH 

2 

57 

Leamington  . 

2  20 

6  13 

CHESTER . 

>1 

3 

32 

Birmingham  (Snow  Hill) 

1  27 

6  55 

Shrewsbury  . 

»* 

5 

0 

1  51 

7  32 

Wolverhampton  (Low  Level) 

Wolverhampton  (Low  Level) 

3 

42 

Shrewsbury 

12  21 

S  58 

Birmingham  (Snow  Hill) 

4 

0 

Chester  . .  . 

1  48 

Leamington  . 

2 

30 

Weymouth 

3  0 

4  50 

Banbury  . 

3 

10 

Exeter  (St.  David’s)  . . 

1  55 

2  27 

Worcester  (Foregate  Street) 

5 

5 

3E34 

4  45 

Plymouth  (Millbay) 

IlEREFORD  . . 

6 

16 

Falmouth 

5  58 

— 

Cheltenham 

5 

50 

Penzance  . 

6  30 

Gloucester 

6 

20 

Bristol  (Stapleton  Road) 

10  50 

11  43 

Newport  ..  . 

7 

36 

u  1 

11  55 

„  (Temple  Meads) 

CARDIFF . 

8 

10 

Bath 

11  40 

12  27 

Swansea  (High  Street)  . . 

9 

5 

Oxford . 

2  R4 

1  48 

Fishguard  Harbour  .. 

arr. 

11 

15 

a 

m. 

Reading . 

11  52 

1  40 

WATERFORD  (Steamer) 

arr. 

7 

35 

(Irish  time.) 

PADDINGTON . 

12  40 

2  30 

The  Times  shown  in  this  Table  are  subject  to  revision  in  October. 

*  Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  these  Trains  any  time  on  the  journey. 

§  Worcester  (Shrub  Hill). 

E— North  Road.  Y— Cheltenham  South,  and  Leckhampton.  R— Via  Reading. 

The  Company's  Omnibuses  nob)  convey  Through  “Booked  Passengers  and  the 
usual  Quantity  of  Luggage  between  the  Steamers  and  Stations  in  Waterford, 
Free  of  Charge. 
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TRAIN  SERVICE. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


ROSSLARE  AND  WATERFORD  TO  STATIONS  IN 
SOUTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  IRELAND. 


Week-Days. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

ROSSLARE  PIER 

. .  dep. 

5  SO 

6  30 

Waterford 

6  30 

6  30 

Dunsarvan 

. .  arr. 

7  25 

7  25 

LISMORE  . . 

7  61 

7  61 

ferhoy 

8  19 

8  19 

Mitohelstown  .  . 

10  19 

9  21 

MALLOW  . . 

8  48 

8  49 

KILLARNEY 

10  35 

10  10 

Tralf.e 

11  22 

11  0 

Cahirciveen 

12  48 

— 

CORK 

9  20 

9  20 

QUEENSTOWN  .. 

••  .. 

10  5 

11  6 

a.m. 

p.m. 

ROSSLARE  PIER 

. .  dep. 

5  30 

5  30 

Waterford 

7  0 

6  40 

Carrick-on-Suir.  . 

. .  arr. 

7  26 

7  4 

Clonmel  .. 

7  55 

7  35 

Fethard  .. 

11  47 

— 

Cahir 

8  18 

7  58 

Tipperary.. 

8  43 

8  23 

Thurles  .. 

9  59 

— 

Limerick  Junction 

8  57 

8  38 

Limerick  .. 

9  65 

9  30 

Casteeconnell  . . 

10  63 

— 

Nenagh  .. 

11  30 

— 

Killaloe  . . 

11  25 

— 

Ennis 

11  14 

— 

athenry  .. 

1  10 

— 

Galway 

1  42 

— 

Tuam 

1  63 

— 

Claremorris 

2  36 

— 

SWINFORD  . . 

8  43 

— 

Sligo 

5  16 

— 

Newcastle  West 

11  22 

— 

Listowel  .. 

.. 

12  30 

— 

a.m. 

p.m. 

ROSSLARE  PIER 

. .  dep. 

5  30 

6  30 

Waterford 

6  45 

6  45 

Thomastown 

. .  arr. 

7  27 

7  25 

Kilkenny.. 

7  63 

7  45 

Carlow 

8  46 

8  38 

Athy 

9  7 

8  59 

Abbeyleix 

8  48 

9  57 

Maryborough  . . 

9  10 

10  35 

Ballybrophy 

10  33 

11  22 

Mountmellick  .  . 

11  35 

— 

Tullamore 

10  55 

_ 

Athlone  .. 

11  40 

_ 

Koscrea  . . 

11  32 

— 

Birr 

12  12 

— 

Kildare  . . 

9  33 

9  26 

Portarlington  .. 

9  30 

10  21 

Naas 

9  42 

10  20 

DUBLIN  (Kingsbriilge). . 

••  „ 

10  30 

10  40 

Week-Days. 

a.m. 

p.m 

DUBLIN  (Kingsbridge) 

. .  dep. 

6  40 

6  30 

Kildare . 

.  .  ,, 

7  24 

7  38 

Nenagh  . 

— 

6  16 

Birr  . 

— 

4  60 

Koscrea  . 

— 

6  26 

Thurles . 

9  10 

6  36 

Ballybrophy  . . 

8  19 

6  66 

athlone . 

— 

2  46 

Tullamore 

s 

3  32 

Portarlington 

— 

7  19 

Killaloe  . 

— 

6  26 

CASTLECONNELL  . . 

— 

6  48 

Mountmellick.. 

s . 

6  36 

Maryborough  .. 

8  5 

7  40 

Abbeyleix 

8  23 

7  69 

Athy  . 

7  48 

8  2 

Carlow . 

8  9 

8  23 

Kilkenny 

9  6 

9  15 

Thomastown 

9  28 

9  38 

Waterford 

. .  arr. 

10  12 

10  20 

ROSSLARE  PIER 

.. 

12  20 

11  30 

a.m. 

p.m. 

JjISTOWEL . 

. .  dep. 

_ 

4  46 

Newcastle  West 

— 

4  10 

Sligo  . 

— 

12  25 

Swinford . 

— 

1  64 

Claremorris 

— 

3  10 

Tuam  . 

— 

4  10 

Galway  . 

■  — 

4  25 

Athenry  . 

— 

4  67 

Ennis  . 

— 

6  23 

Limerick . 

8  16 

7  30 

Limerick  Junction  .. 

9  20 

8  16 

Tipperary 

9  31 

8  26 

Cahir  . 

9  68 

8  62 

Fethard  . 

9  65 

6  12 

Clonmel . 

10  20 

9  14 

Carrick-on-Suir 

10  45 

9  39 

Waterford 

..  arr. 

11  18 

10  10 

ROSSLARE  PIER 

■  » 

12  20 

11  30 

a.m. 

p.m. 

QUEENSTOWN.. 

. .  dep. 

7  60 

7  0 

CORK  . 

8  30 

7  40 

Cahirciveen 

— 

4  15 

Tralee  . 

6  45 

6  36 

KILLARNEY 

7  33 

7  0 

Mallow . 

* 

9  6 

8  13 

Mitchelstown  . . 

8  35 

7  30 

Fermoy  . 

9  32 

8  42 

LISMORE . 

10  1 

9  11 

DUNGARVAN 

10  25 

9  35 

Waterford 

11  25 

10  35 

ROSSLARE  PIER 

. .  arr. 

12  20 

11  30 

For  Train  Services  in  Ireland  on  Sundays  see  the  Irish  Companies  Time  Tables. 
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COACHING  ROUTES  THROUGH  CORK  AND 

KERRY. 


THE  “PRINCE  OF  WALES  ROUTE,” 

BANTRY  TO  GLENGARRIFF,  KENMARE  AND  KILLARNEY, 
EACH  WEEK-DAY  UNTIL  OCTOBER  20th. 

(Services  Subject  to  Alteration.) 


a.m. 

a.m. 

WATERFORD  (South)  dep. 

— 

7  30 

10 

0 

Cork  . arr. 

— 

10  36 

2 

0 

a.m. 

noon 

p.m. 

„  C.  B.  &  S.  C.)..  dep. 

9  0 

12  0 

4 

15 

BANTRY . arr. 

11  29 

2  27 

6 

15 

noon 

p.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

„  ||  (Coach) . .  dep. 

„  ||  (Steamerl, 

(weather  permitting)  dep. 

GLENGARRIFF  (Steamer) 

12  0 

3  15 

7  10 

7  15 

12  0 

p.  m. 

7  0 

arr. 

1  0 

— 

8  0 

— 

„  (Coach)  „ 

1  45 

5  0 

8  50 

9  0 

xt  ) 

ik-  >  dep. 

y ■  ) 


f  Next 
„  „  4  Week 

l  day 

KENMARE  „  ..  arr. 

„  , . dep. 

KILLARNEY  (Coach)  arr. 


a.m 
8* * * §50 
p.m. 
12  25 

1  40 

5  30 


KILLARNEY  (Coach)  dep. 
KENMARE  „  arr. 

ii  »  dep. 

GLENGARRIFF  „  arr. 

»  dep. 
„  H  (Steamer, 
weather  permitting)  dep. 

BANTRT  (Steamer)  ..  arr. 
„  (Coach)  arr. 

„  (Train)  „  dep. 

Cork  (C.  B.  &  S.  C  ). .  arr. 

„  dep. 

WATERFORD  (South)  arr. 


p.m. 
2  3 


a.m. 

8A0 


p.m 
1  0 

4  15 

4  40 
6  30 

6  30 

7  10 
9  35 


1  0  p.m.)  Next 
UVeek- 
5  5  „  J  day. 


WATERFORD  (South)  dep. 

KILLARNEY  ..  ..  arr. 

„  next  Week-day 

(Coach) . .  dep. 


a.m. 

7  30 
p.m. 
11  68 


KENMARE 


GLENGARRIFF 


II 


Bantry 


..  dep 
. .  arr. 

..  dep. 
arr. 


Glengarriff  ||  (Steamer, 
weather  permitting).,  dep. 

BANTRY  (Steamer)  . .  arr. 


11  15 


a.m. 
8  A  0 

11  45 
p.m. 
1  0 
4  15 


4  40 


6  30 
6  30 


BANTRY  (Coach)  ||  ..  dep. 

„  ||  (Steamer,  weather 

permitting)  dep. 

GLENGARRiFF(Steamer)arr, 

„  (Coach)  arr. 

„  „  . .  dep. 

KENMARE  „  ..  arr. 

„  „  dep 

KILLARNEY  „  ..  arr. 

„  (Train)  . .  dep. 

WATERFORD  (South)  arr. 


a.m. 

7  15 


9  0 


noon 

12  0 

p.m. 

3  15 

p.  m. 

7  10 

12  0 

_ 

7  0 

p.m. 

1  0 

— 

O 

00 

1  45 

5  0 

8  50 

a.m 

8X50 

p.m. 

12  25 

1  40 

6  30 
a.m 

11  26  A  Next 
UVeek- 
5  5  J  day. 


*  Car  next  week-day  morning  from  Roche’s  Hotel,  calling  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel  and  Eccle's 
Hotel,  arriving  at  Kenmare  in  time  for  the  Tourist  Coach  to  Killarney. 

t  Will  leave  at  9.15  a.m.  from  October  1st. 

t  At  Eccles’  Hotel,  and  calls  at  Roche's  and  the  Belle  Vue  with  Passengers. 

§  From  Eccles’  Hotel,  calling  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel  and  Roche’s  Hotel. 

||  Through  Tourist  Tickets  are  available  by  either  Steamer  or  Coach  between  Glengarriff  and 
Bantry. 

A — Special  through  Coach,  but  will  not  run  after  September  15tli. 

X— From  Rochg’s  Hotel  calling  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel  and  Eccles’  Hotel. 

The  times  of  the  trains  are  subject  t  >  revision  in  October. 

Luucheon  and  Teas  served  at  the  new  Refreshment  Rooms,  Bantry  Railway  Station,  on  arrival 
of  Coaches  and  Trains. 

Passengers  must  give  one  hour's  notice  at  Coaching  Office  of  their  iutention  to  travel,  or  con¬ 
veyance  cannot  be  guaranteed.  66  lbs.  Luggage  free  with  each  Passenger.  Box  seats  can  be 
reserved  on  payment  of  Booking  Fee  at  Coaching  Office.  For  fares  and  other  particulars 
apply  to  Coaching  Offices,  Bantry,  Glengarriff,  Kenmare,  and  Killarney,  or  any  of  the 
Tourist  Agencies. 
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COACHING  ROUTES  — continued. 

WATERFORD  TO  KILLARNEY  ;  WATERFORD  TO  MACROOM. 
KILLARNEY  TO  WATERFORD,  AND  MACROOM  TO  WATERFORD. 
EACH  WEEK-DAY  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  29th. 


(Services  Subject  to  Alteration.) 


a.m. 

a.m. 

WATERFORD  (South)  ..(Traill)  dep. 

7  30 

KILLARNEY . (Coach)  dep. 

10  0 

p.m. 

Cork  . „ 

arr. 

10  35 

Kenmaiie  ..A  I 

arr. 

1  60 

/'(Next  A 

y  (Luncheon)  -I 

Cork  (Capwell  Terminus)  -[  Week- 

dep. 

9  15 

■  J  I 

dep. 

2  45 

l  <i»y)  J 

MACROOM  . (Train) 

arr. 

10  15 

Glengariff  . 

arr. 

6  0 

a.m. 

„  . (Coach)  dep. 

10  25 

„  (Next  Week-day  §)  .. 

dep. 

8  50 

p.m. 

INCHIGEELA  A  f 

arr. 

11  55 

Gougane  Barra'i  t 

arr. 

12  30 

)(Refreshments)-[ 

p.m. 

y  See  Note  *  -I 

„  ■  J  t 

dep. 

12  25 

dep. 

1  0 

Gougane  Barra'i  ( 

arr. 

2  5 

INCHIGEELA  .  .  A  | 

arr. 

2  40 

}-  See  Note  *  -[ 

y  (Refreshments)  •! 

„  „  J  l 

dep. 

2  50 

„  ■■)  l 

dep. 

3  10 

Glengarriff  . 

arr. 

6  30 

Macroom  . .  . .  (Coach)  arr. 

4  45 

„  ..  (Next  Week-day) 

dep. 

8|55 

„  . .  . .  (Train)  dep. 

5  0 

p.m. 

KenmArk  f  r 

arr. 

12  25 

Cork  (Capwell  Terminus)  ..  „ 

arr. 

6  0 

-( (Luncheon)  -[ 

p.m. 

l  l 

dep. 

1  40 

CORK  ..  ..  (Traill)  f  Next  A 

dep. 

1  0 

-(  Week- 

KILLARNEY . (Coach)  arr. 

5  30 

WATERFORD  (South)  „  t  day.  J 

arr. 

5  3 

a.m. 

a.m. 

WATERFORD  (South)  ..(Train)  dep. 

7  30 

MACROOM  (Coach)  dep. 

10  23 

Kii.i.arnky  . 

arr. 

11  58 

INCHILGEELA  ..A 

arr. 

11  55 

}  (Refreshments)  < 

p.m. 

„  (Next  Week  Day)  (Coach)  dep. 

10  0 

■  J  \ 

dep. 

12  25 

p.m. 

Kenmark  ..  f  f 

arr. 

1  50 

Gougane  Barra'i 

arr. 

2  6 

-J  (Luncheon)  -[ 

y  See  Note  *  -[ 

t  l 

dep. 

2  45 

„  „  J  \ 

dep. 

2  50 

Glengarriff . 

arr. 

6  0 

Glengarriff . 

arr. 

6  30 

a.m. 

a.m. 

„  (Next  Week-day  §) 

dep. 

8  50 

„  (Next  Week-day) 

dep. 

8f55 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Gougane  barra'i  f 

arr. 

12  30 

Kenhare  ..A  i 

arr. 

12  25 

ySee  Note  *  -[ 

y  (Luncheon)  ■< 

„  „  J  ( 

dep. 

1  0 

•  J  l 

dep. 

1  40 

INCHIGEELA  ..A  f 

arr. 

2  40 

Killarney  . (Coach)  arr. 

5  30 

y  Refreshments  -[ 

a.m. 

-  -  J  l 

dep. 

3  10 

,,  ..  (Train)  C  Next 

dep. 

11  26 

-(  Week- 

y 

p.m. 

MACROOM . (Coach)  arr. 

4  45 

i 

WATERFORD  (South)  „  ^  day. 

arr. 

5  3 

*  Passengers  by  this  route  are  provided,  free  of  charge,  with  special  conveyances  to  and  from  the 

Lake  of  “  Lone  Gougane  Barra, 

”  and  Hermitage  of  St.  Finbar  (the  Founder  of  Cork  City). 

t  From  Roche’s  Hotel,  calling  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel  and  Eccles’  Hotel. 

5  From  Eccles’  Hotel,  calling  at  Belle  Vue  and  Phoebe’s  Hotels. 

The  time  of  the  Trains  and  Coaches  are  subject  to  alteration. 

Passengers  must  give  one  hour's 

notice  at  Coaching  Office,  of  their  intention  to 

travel 

or 

conveyance  cannot  be  guaranteed.  56  lbs.  luggage  free  with  each  passenger.  Box  seats  can 

be  reserved  on  payment  of  Booking  Fee  at  Coaching  Office.  For  Fares  and  other  particulars 

apply  to  Coaching  Offices,  Bantry,  Glengarriff,  Kemnare  and  Killarney,  or  any  of  the  Tourist 

Agencies. 
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COACHING  ROUTES  — continued. 

“THE  GRAND  ATLANTIC  COAST  ROUTE,” 

EACH  WEEK-DAY  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  29th. 

(Services  Subject  to  Alteration.) 


KENMARE  (Coach)  .. 

dep. 

p.m. 

2  30 

p.m. 

4  30 

Parknasilla . 

arr. 

4  30 

6  30 

,,  (Next  Week  day)  dep. 

a.m. 

9  45 

WATERVILLE . 

arr. 

p.m, 

1  15 

dep. 

a.m. 
11  10 

p.m. 

2  20 

Cahirciveen  (Coach)  . 

arr. 

p  m. 
12  40 

3  50 

,,  (Train)  . . 

dep. 

1  40 

4  15 

Killarney  (Train) 

arr. 

4  6 

6  26 

„  (  „  )  -- 

dep. 

a.m. 

11  26  ^ 

Nexl 

WATERFORD  (South)  (Train) 

arr. 

5  5  J 

day. 

WATERFORD  (South)  (Train)  dep. 

a.m. 

a.m. 
10  0 

Killarney  (Train)  . . 

arr. 

— 

p.m. 

3  10 

„  (  „  )  .. 

dep. 

9  51 

3  18 

Cahirciveen  (  „  )  . . 

arr. 

p.m. 
12  6 

5  47 

„  (Coach)  . . 

dep 

12§20 

6  20 

WATERVILLE . 

arr. 

1  §15 

7  50 

„  . 

dep. 

p.m. 

3  0 

Parknasilla . 

arr. 

6§30 

,,  (Next  Week-day)  . . 

dep. 

a.m. 

8  0 

am. 

10  45 

Kenmare  . 

arr. 

10  0 

p.m. 
12  45 

„  ■■  I  See  f 

dep. 

p.m. 
1*  0 

2  45 

V  Note  ( 

GLENGARRIFF  J  f  l 

arr. 

4  15 

6  0 

dep 

p  m. 

12  §20 

p.m 

6  20 

arr. 

1  §15 

7  50 

dep. 

p.m. 

3  0 

arr. 

6§30 

dep 

a.m. 

8  0 

am. 
10  45 

arr. 

10  0 

p.m. 
12  45 

dep 

p.m. 
1*  0 

2  45 

arr. 

4  15 

6  0 

dep. 

a.m 

10  40 

arr. 

p.m. 

5  5 

WATERFORD  (South)  (Train)  dep. 
Kenmare  (Train)  . .  . .  arr. 


Parknasilla 

. .  arr. 

4  30 

6  30 

„  (Next  Week-day) 

. .  dep. 

a.m. 

9  45 

WATERVILLE 

. .  arr. 

p.m. 

1  15 

. .  dep. 

a.m. 
11  10 

p.m. 
2  20 

CAHIRCIVEEN  (Coach) 

. .  arr. 

p.m. 
12  40 

3  50 

„  (Rail) 

. .  dep. 

1  40 

4  15 

KILLARNEY 

arr. 

4  6 

6  26 

a.m. 
7  30 
p.ra 

1  13 

2  30 


a.m. 
10  0 
p.m. 
3  58 


CAHIRCIVEEN  (Coach) 
IVaterville 


Parknasilla  .. 

,,  (Next  Week  day) 
Kenmare 


Glengarriff 


See  f 
Note  | 


WA  ERFORD  (South) 


*  Will  not  run  after  September  15th. 

t  These  journeys  are  not  embraced  in  Tour  No.  3,  page  100. 

§  In  August  and  September,  the  Coach  will  leave  Cahirciveen  at  1.0  p.m.,  and  reach  Parknasilla 
at  7.0  p.m. 

Passengers  holding  Circular  Tickets  can  travel  between  Cahirciveen  and  Valentia  free  oj  charge. 

Passengers  must  give  one  hour’s  notico  at  Coaching  Office,  of  their  intention  to  travel,  or  con¬ 
veyance  cannot  be  guaranteed.  5G  lbs.  luggage  free  with  each  passenger.  Box  seats  can  he 
reserved  on  payment  of  Booking  Fee  at  Coaching  Office.  For  Fares  and  other  particulars 
apply  to  Coaching  Offices,  Bantry,  Glengarriff,  Kenmare  and  Killarney,  or  any  of  the 
Tourist  Agencies. 
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TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  THE  SOUTH 
AND  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 


The  Company’s  Tourist  Arrangements  (May  1st  to  October  31st)  embrace 
Circular  Tours  in  Ireland  through  districts  noted  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  their  scenery. 

A  special  Pamphlet  has  been  prepared  setting  out  in 
detail  the  arrangements  in  this  respect,  and  copies  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  applicaflon  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Line,  Paddington  Station,  London,  W. 


CAR  AND  BOAT  SERVICES, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CIRCULAR  TOUR  BOOKINGS. 


CARS-WESTPORT  AND  CLIFDEN. 

Mr.  McKeown’s  Cars  are  appointed  to  run  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  to 
September  29th,  inclusive,  as  under: — 


p.m. 

p.m. 

Clifden . 

...  dep. 

2  0 

Westport 

...  dep. 

1  45 

Letterfrack 

...  due 

3  40 

Leenane 

...  due 

5  45 

Leenane 

...  ft 

6  0 

a.m. 

a.m. 

Leenane  (next  Week-day)  dep. 

8  30 

Leenane  (next  Week-day)  dep. 

9  15 

Letterfrack 

...  due 

10  30 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Westport 

...  due 

3  25 

Clifden... 

,, 

12  30 

The  Service  is  published  subject  to  alteration.  The  Coach  journey  must 
be  completed  on  or  before  September  29th. 


56  lbs.  of  Luggage  are  conveyed  free. 
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CAR  AND  BOAT  SERVICES  — continued. 

ACHILL  ISLAND. 

Tourist  Cars  run  between  Achill  Station  and  Dugort  (Slievemore  Hotel)  on 
Week-days  to  September  29th,  leaving  Achill  at  1.30  p.m.  and  5.20  p.m.,  and 
Dugort  (Slievemore  Hotel)  at  10.30  a.m.  and  2.20  p.m. 


SHANNON  LAKE  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

A  Steamer  will  run  daily  (Sundays  excepted,  and  weather  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  permitting)  to  September  29th  inclusive,  as  under  : — 


Killaloe* 

...  dep. 

a.m. 

7  30 

Banagher 

...  dep. 

p.m. 
12  20 

Banagher 

...  due 

noon 

12  0 

Killaloe* 

...  due 

5  15 

*  Lake  Side  Hotel  Jetty. 

The  Times  may  be  slightly  altered — see  Boat  Company’s  Bill. 
The  Boat  journey  must  be  made  on  or  before  29th  September. 
56  lbs.  of  Luggage  conveyed  free. 


Circular  Tour  Tickets  generally  are  available  for  making  the  tour  in  Ireland 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  given. 

In  addition  to  Circular  Tour  Tickets,  Tourist  Tickets  are  also  issued 
available  “  out  and  home  ”  by  the  same  Route  for  CASTLECONNELL,  CORK, 
DUBLIN,  KILKEE,  KILLALOE,  KILLARNEY,  LIMERICK,  LISTOWEL, 
and  WATERFORD. 

BREAKS  OF  JOURNEY. — The  Breaks  of  Journey  facilities  not  only 
allow  Tourists  to  travel  at  their  leisure,  but  to  make  detours  by  re-booking  or 
otherwise,  to  places  of  interest  off  the  Direct  Route  covered  by  the  Tickets. 

COACH  AND  STEAMER  SERVICES  IN  IRELAND.— In 
most  cases  the  Coach  and  Steamer  Services  in  Ireland  only- 
cover  a  portion  of  the  Tourist  Season,  and  Tourists  must 
arrange  to  complete  the  Coach  and  Boat  journeys  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Services. 

N.H.—For  a  complete  list  of  Issuing  Stations,  Fares,  and  General 
Regulations  and  Conditions  affecting  Tourist  Tickets,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  ihe  Company’s  Tourist  Programmes,  copies  of  Which  can 
be  obtained.  Without  cost,  at  the  Company’s  Stations  and  Offices. 

The  Fares  and  Arrangements  are  published  subject  to  alterations. 
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Useful  Information 

concerning  Hotels,  Leading 
Commercial  Establishments, 


Periodicals,  Etc. 
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This  List  supersedes  any  particulars  given  in  the 
body  of  the  “Book. 
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BEREHAVEN  HOTEL  Co.,  Ltd., 


First-class  Tourist  and  Commercial  Hotel. 


XpURNISHED  in  the  most  modern  style.  Hot  and  Cold 
"*■  Baths.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Lighted  through*, 
out  with  Acetylene  Gas.  Billiard  Room. 

Commanding  splendid  Views  of  Castletown  Harbour  and 
Bere  Island,  the  new  Naval  Base. 

Fine  Garden  Terrace  overlooking  the  Sea  ;  excellent 
Bathing,  Boating,  Shooting  and  Fishing,  and  all  the  appur* 
tenances  of  a  Modern  High==lass  Hotel. 

Castletown  is  picturesquely  situated  on  Berehaven,  the  beautiful 
harbour  selected  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  mighty  British  fleets,  at  the 
entrance  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  overlooked  by  the  celebrated  Hungry 
Hill.  There  is  a  Steamer  Service  from  Bantry  daily  during  the 
summer  months,  and  tri-weekly  during  the  winter,  and  a  splendid  coast 
road  from  Glengarriff,  distance  about  20  miles.  It  is  expected  the 
regular  Coach  will  run  from  Glengarriff  through  Castletown  across  the 
peninsula  to  Kenmare  Bay,  and  by  Dereen,  the  beautiful  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  into  Kenmare.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  Coach  Drives  in  Ireland.  Tourists  from  Parknasilla  can  cross 
Kenmare  Bay  to  Ardgroom  Harbour  and  drive  to  Castletown,  a 
distance  of  9  miles. 


10.1 


Cork  &  South  of  Ireland. 


The  Great  Western  Railway  and  City  of  Cork 
Steam  Packet  Co’s,  provide  an  exceedingly 
comfortable  route  for  Passengers  between 
London  and  all  South  of  England  Stations  and 
Cork  via  Fishguard. 


From  CORK  7  p.m.  every 


To  CORK  every 


Monday 
Wednesday  - 
Friday  -  - 


Paddington  arrive 
12.40  next  day. 


Tuesday  - 
Thursday  - 
Saturday  - 


Paddington  depart 
4.30  p.m. 

Cork  Harbour  arrive 
about  7  a.m. 


The  favourite  Express  Steamers  “Inniscarra” 
and  “  Innisfallen  ”  on  this  Service,  provide 
luxurious  sleeping  accommodation,  situated  on 
upper  bridge  decks  where  through  ventilation 
is  secured,  and  as  the  open  sea  journey  of  about 
7  hours  is  performed  at  night,  the  maximum 
of  comfort  and  minimum  of  change  are  secured 
to  Passengers  travelling  by  this  route. 


! Berths  and  State  Rooms  Reserved  by  Letter 
or  Telegram. 


ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAMME  OF  TOURS  SENT 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Ltd.,  Cork. 

Telegrams:  “PACKET,”  CORK. 


CORK. 
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Hotel  Metropole,  Cork. 


FINEST  UNLICENSED  HOTEL  IN  IRELAND. 


CORK. 

MOORE’S  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL, 

“ The  Hotel  used  1 by  the  County  Gentry.” 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  one  minute  from  the  Clubs,  General 
Post  Office  and  Banks. 


A  PERFECT  HOME  FROM  HOME.  EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 


LARGE  WELL-VENTILATED  BEDROOMS. 


Comrqodious  Coffee  l{oom  and  Smoking  H00fTl-  Ladies’  Drawing  Roorrj. 


PERFECT  SANITATION.  SCRUPULOUS  CLEANLINESS. 


TERMS  MODERATE.  No  Charge  for  Attendance  or  Light. 


A  Unique  Feature  is  the  Charming  Garden  "BUS  MEETS  -  -  - 

.  .  at  the  rear  of  the  Hotel.  .  .  principal  trains. 


i°5 


CORK. 

I 


Royal  Victoria  Hote 

CORK. - 


MOST  CENTRAL  HOTEL  IN  THE  CITY. 
ELECTRICALLY  LIGHTED.  PERFECT  SANITATION. 


’Bus  Meets  all  Trains  and  Boats.  Night  Porter. 


Electric  Cars  for  all  parts  of  City  pass  the  door  every 
five  minutes. 


TABLE  D’HOTE  LUNCHEON  2/6.  TABLE  D’HOTE  DINNER  3/6. 
1.30  to  3.30  p.m.  6.30  to  8.30  p.m. 


Newsroom  open  to  Visitors  staying  in  Hotel. 


J.  MAGUIRE,  Manager. 


DAINTY  FANCY  CAKES  BY  PARCEL  POST. 


.  THOMPSON  &  SON,  Ltd 
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CORK. 


|  BAKER'S  aBnRdIG^ 

#  *  RESTAURANT. 

.  .  FOR  .  . 

Light  Refreshments,  Afternoon  Tea, 
Ices,  etc. 

Dainty  Cakes  for  Picnics ,  Excursions,  etc. 

JS 

BEST  QUALITY.  -  -  SMART  SERVICE. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  39,  Patrick  Street,  CORK. 


Cork  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

MILLFIELD,  CORK. 

Spinners  of  Linen  Yarns  and  Manufacturers. 

Linen  and  Cotton  Household  Goods,  Harvard  Shirtings, 
Apron  Checks,  Hollands,  Galateas,  &c. 

WHOLESALE  TBADE  OlfLY. 


COURTMACSHERRY— DUBLIN. 
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ESPLANADE  HOTEL, 

COURTMACSHERRY. 


ENGLISH  TOURISTS  Who  have  not  yet  Visited  SOUTH-WEST 
COAST  OF  IRELAND  Will  be  charmed  with  the  Scenery 
for  miles  around  this  beautiful  Hotel. 

VISITORS  declare  they  have  never,  so  near  the  Sea  Coast,  seen 
trees  and  shrubs  of  such  perfect  growth. 


SPLENDID  SEA  FISHING  AND  BATHING.  4  4 

■*  *  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET  GROUNDS. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 


For  Terms — Apply  Manageress. 


The  Four  Leading  Irish  Newspapers. 


“THE  FREEMAN’S  JOURNAL,” 

Fullest  Reports;  Latest  and  most  Copious  Supply  of  News;  Political,  Financial,  Social  an 
General  Articles  by  the  Ablest  Writers. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


“THE  WEEKLY  FREEMAN,” 

All  the  News  of  the  Week.  Special  Articles  of  Irish  Interest.  The  most  Popular  Weekly 

in  Irish  Homes. 

PRICE  THREE  HALFPENCE. 


“THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH,” 

Five  Editions  Daily.  Gives  the  Latest  News  of  the  Day,  Political,  Social,  Commercial, 
Sporting  and  General,  in  a  Bright  Attraclive  Form. 

PRICE  ONE  HALFPENNY. 


“SPORT,” 

The  Leading  Journal  of  Irish  Sport. 

A  Complete  Weekly  Record  of  all  Sorts  of  Sports  and  PastimeB. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

Offices  :  Princes  Street,  Dublin. 


ic>9 


DUBLIN. 


Dublin. 

Shelbourne 


Hotel. 


“The  Best  Hotel  in  Dublin.”— (The  Queen,  June  16,  1906.) 


FIRST  CLASS.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

Facing  the  beautiful  St.  Stephen’s  Green  Park. 

ELEVATOR,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT, 

Choicest  Cuisine  and  Wines.  -  -  FREE  GARAGE. 


For  Guide  and  Tariff,  apply  Manager. 


DUBLIN. 


no 


,  In  every  country  there  are  papers  which  have  the  most 
prestige.  In  Ireland  “The  Irish  Times,”  “The  Weekly  Irish 
Times,”  and  “The  Irish  Field,”  are  the  best  journals,  each  in 
its :  own  class. 

In  all  three  amplitude  and  topicality  of  contents  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  absolute  reliability. 

It’s  a  fact,  if  it’s  in  any  of  the  three. 

They  wouldn’t  have  the  best  circulation  if  it  wasn’t  so, 
and  they  -  wouldn’t  be  the  most  popular  advertising  media  if 
they  hadn’t  the  best  circulation. — Q.E.D. 

Head  Office-31  WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DUBLIN. 

Branches — 108  ROYAL  AVENUE,  BELFAST. 

64  B  PATRICK  STREET.  CORK. 

'''  London  Office-61  FLEET  STREET.  E.C.  , 

••  Irish  Field  "-I I  D'OLIER  STREET.  DUBI  in 


Ill 


DUBLIN. 


THE  WINE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

FINDLATER’S  SPECIALITY  IN  FINE  DUBLIN 
WHISKEY. 

JOHN  JAMESON  &  SON’S 


Eight  Years  Old  Whiskey 


A  connoisseur’s  whiskey  at  a 

POPULAR  PRICE. 

This,  the  Finest  Old  Dublin  Whiskey  of 

JOHN  JAMESON  &  SON'S 

OWN  MAKE, 

Specially  filled  at  Bow  Street  Distillery,  Dublin, 
into  our  High  Class  Sherry  Casks  in  the  year  of 
Distillation,  1898,  and  thereafter  Mellowed  and 
Matured  by  Age  Only  in  Findlater’s  Bonded 
Warehouses,  Findlater  Place,  Dublin,  is  now 
submitted  to  the  Public  at  a  Popular  Price,  viz.  : 

4/=  per  "Bottle 

(24/=  per  Gallon,  Six  Bottles). 


This  Fine  Old  Dublin  Whiskey  is 

CERTIFIED  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD, 

AND  IS  THE 

Choicest  ‘Bottling  of  _ . 

J ohn  Jameson  &  Son's 
Own  Make  noW  before  the  Public . 


BOTTLED  ONLY  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

ALEX.  FINDLATER  6  CO.,  LTD., 

DUBLIN. 

The  Bottle  must  bear  our  Signature,  Guarantee,  Special  Capsule,  and  Branded 
Cork,  otherwise  it  is  Not  Genuine. 


DUBLIN. 
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GRESHAM  HOTEL, 

=  =  DUBLIN  =  = 


Electric  Light.  Electric  Elevator  to  all  floors. 


THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  situate  in  Sackvilie  Street,  one  of  the  finest 
thoroughfares  in  the  World,  nearly  opposite  the  General  Post  Office. 
Visitors  will  find  their  requirements  catered  for  at  the  "GRESHAM”  in  a 
manner  unsurpassed  by  any  Hotel  in  the  City.  No  efforts  are  spared  to  ensure 
in  every  possible  way  the  comfort  of  its  patrons. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty  “Bedrooms.  rS?  /if 


Spacious  Saloons  on  Ground  Floor.  ^ 

s? 

/? 

First-Class  Cuisine.  Electric  Elevator. 

& 

0  0  0  0 

a 

Large  Banqueting  Room  to  Seat  300  Persons 
Recently  Built. 


Telephone  No.  351,  Dublin. 


”3 


DUBLIN. 


.  .  TO  THE  .  . 

SUNNYSIDE  OF  IRELAND. 

Via  GREAT  SOUTHERN  6  WESTERN  RLY. 


Tourist  Season 


nr 


1  st  May  to  3 1  st  October. 


TOURIST  TICKETS,  - 
COMBINED  RAIL  6  = 

HOTEL  TICKETS,  = 
WEEK  =  END  TICKETS, 
DAY=TRIP  TICKETS  - 


TO 


KILLARNEY, 


PARKNASILLA,  =  = 

CARAGH  LAKE,  = 
GLENGARRIFF,  = 
WATER  VI LLE, _ = 

KEN  MARE,  = =  = 

VALENCIA,  =  = 

ROCK  of  CASHEL,  <5 
SHANNON  LAKES.  = 


HOTELS  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COMPANY  AT  KILLARNEY, 
KENMARE,  PARKNASILLA,  CARAGH  LAKE,  AND  WATERVILLE, 


“I  should  like  to  assure  everyone  that  the 
accommodation  at  the  Hotels  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland,  which  I  have  just  visited,  is 
absolutely  as  good  as  any  you  can  get  in  any 
country  in  the  World." 

EARL  CADOGAN. 


Express  Corridor  Trains,  Magnificent  Scenery,  and  finest  possible 
Coaching,  'Boating,  Fishing,  Shooting,  Coifing,  Bathing 
and  Cycling. 


Full  particulars  of  Routes,  Tours,  Fares,  <Src.,  can  lie  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Kingsbridge  Station,  Dublin. 

C.  H.  DENT,  General  Manager. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  (IRELAND)  HOTELS. 


H5 


DUBLIN. 


Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
(Ireland)  Hotels. 


BUN  DORAN,  Co.  Donegal. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Lighted  by  Electricity  throughout.  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Baths  (Hot  or  Cold). 

EXCELLENT  EIGHTEEN-HOLE  GOLF  LINKS  ON  HOTEL  GROUNDS 
FREE  TO  VISITORS  STAYING  AT  THE  HOTEL. 

Accommodation  for  Motors.  Petrol  supplied.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Lake,  River,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Sea  Bathing. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — “  NORTHERN,  BUNDORAN.” 


ROSTREVOR,  Co.  Down. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Beautifully  situated  on  Carlingford  Lough.  Luxuriously  fitted  and  furnished,  and 
lighted  by  Electricity  throughout.  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Baths  (Hot  or  Cold). 
Telegraphic  Address  : — “  NORTHERN,  ROSTREVOR." 


WARRENPOINT,  Co.  down. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough . 

.  .  .  .  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Baths  (Hot  or  Cold). 

Telegraphic  Address  “  NORTHERN,  WARRENPOINT.” 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Managers  at  the  Hotels. 

T.  MORRISON,  Secretary. 

Amiens  Street  Terminus,  Dublin. 


no 


DUBLIN. 


DUBLIN 


“Hammam”  Hotel, 
Sackville  Street. 


First  Class. 


Moderate  Tariff. 


DUBLIN 


Hammam”  Turkish  Baths, 

FINEST  IN  IRELAND. 

%  Bath  Opens  at  4.0  a.m.  to  suit  Travellers. 


J.  NORTH,  Proprietor. 


DUBLIN. 
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DUBLIN. 


BRITISH  AND  IRISH  STEAM  PACKET  CGMPANY,  LTD. 

D  U  B  L  IN 1m  <T  iTO  N  D  O  N 

AND  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  beat  and  cheapest  route  for  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wilts,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex, 
Hants  and  Surrey,  and  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Channel 
Islands  aud  France. 

THE  COMPANY’S  Splendid  Modern  Steamships  Lady  Roberts,  1,462  tons;  Lady  Wolseley, 
1,450  tons;  Lady  Hudson-Kinahan,  1,375  tons;  Lady  Martin,  1,352  tons;  Lady  Olive,  1,103 
tons  ;  Calshot,  Cargo  Steamer,  549  tons  ;  fitted  with  Electric  Light  and  with  every  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  Passengers,  and  carrying  Goods,  Horses  and  Carriages,  Motor  Cars,  &c. ,  at  moderate  rates. 
Leave  DUBLIN  and  LONDON  TWICE  A  WEEK  (unless  prevented  by  unforeseen 
occurrence.-)  calling  both  ways  at 

FALMOUTH,  PLYMOUTH,  SOUTHAMPTON  &  PORTSMOUTH. 

SATITNr  fFrom  WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  (from 

n.v«  t  Temporary  Berth,  64,  Rogersou’s  Quay). 

l^From  LONDON,  SUNDAYS  AND  WEDNESDAYS. 

ChildieL,  from  3  to  12  years  old,  half-fare.  Return  Tickets  are  available  for  Three  months.  Passengers  are 
allowed  to  break  the  journey  at  intermediate  ports.  Private  Cabins  can  be  reserved  on  payment  of  extra  charge 
on  early  application  being  made  for  same. 

Company’s  Illustrated  Handbook,  giving  List  of  Tours,  London.  Isle  of  Man,  Killarney,  Grangemouth, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  aud  from  South  Coast  Ports  lo  Isle  of  Man,  Connemara,  and  West  of  Ireland,  Ac.,  sent  post  free 
from  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  obtainable  on  board  the  Steamers. 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

First  and  Second  Cabin,  available  for  10  days,  are  issued  between  any  two  of  the  following  Ports— Dublin, 
Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Southampton  and  Portsmouth. 

TOURIST  TICKETS  at  Cheap  Through  Rates  lrom  DUBLIN  to  the  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  and  FRANCE. 
•James  Hartley  &  Co.,  19,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  North  Quay,  Eastern  Basin,  London  Docks, 
Shadwell,  E.  (whene  the  vessels  lie),  or  from  any  of  the  following  Agents 

R.  Clark  A  Son  or  H.  J.  Warino  &  Co.,  Mi  11  bay  Pier,  Plymouth  ;  W.  A  E.  C.  Carne,  Market  Street,  Falmouth  ; 
Le  Feuvre  A  Son,  Exchange  Buildings,  Town  Quay,  Southampton  ;  J.  M.  Harris,  10,  Broad  Street,  Portsmouth  ; 
Carolin  A  Eoaw,30,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;  also  from  Thomas  Cook  A  Son,  London,  Dublin  and  all  Branches. 


Telegraphic  Addren  : 
"AWE.  DUBLIN.” 


Chief  Offices  i-3,  NORTH  WALL.  DUBLIN. 

A.  W.  EGAN,  Secretary. 


HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

CENTRAL  POSITION.  ADJOINING  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 
Most  Modern  and  Comfortable.  A  Passenger  Elevator.  A  Electric  Light. 
EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  ATTACHED.  MODERATE  TARIFF. 

Apply  to  MANAGER. 


AAA 

Telephone 

422. 

AAA 

Telegrams : 
Metropole 
Dublin. 

AAA 


DUblIN. 


CHARMING  GROUNDS  OF  6J  ACRES  and 

Lovely  Views  of  Dublin  Bay  and  Kingstown  Harbour. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  ELEVATOR  TO  ALL  FLOORS. 

Superb  Hot  and  Cold  Salt  and  -  -  - 

Fresh  Water  Baths  in  Hotel  -  -  -  - 

MODERATE  TARIFF. 

*  *  *  a  * 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  TOURIST  OR  ANY  OTHER  HOTELS  IN  IRELAND. 


(Twelve  minutes  bp  Rail  from  'Dublin.)  3  minutes’  Walk  from  Kingstown  Pier. 

High  Class  Family  Hotel. 


DUBLIN. 
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SALTHILL  HOTEL, 

MONKSTOWN,  co.  DUBLIN. 

THIS  LONG  ESTABLISHED 

First=class 
Family  Hotel 

IS  one  of  the  finest  Hotels  along  the  Irish 
Coast,  beautifully  situated,  standing 
in  its  private  grounds,  and  command¬ 
ing  an  unrivalled  view  of  Dublin  Kay  and 
Kingstown  Harbour.  Five  miles  from 
Dublin  ;  ten  minutes  by  rail.  Electric 
Cars  every  few  minutes,  and  convenient 
to  Carlisle  Pier,  landing  and  departure 
station  for  the  Holyhead  Mails  to  London. 
Also  within  easy  reach  by  Train  or  Car 
of  the  Glens  and  famous  mountain 
scenery  of  Wicklow. 

NEW  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  RE-DECORATED  THROUGHOUT. 
Tel.  flo.  0200.  Telegrams  “  HOTEL,  MOflKSTOWfl,  DUBLIN-”  Tariff  on  Application 

ALBERT  BESSLER,  “Proprietor. 


Great  Western  Railway. 


Breakfast,  Cuncbeon  $  Dining  Cars 

(WITH  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  PASSENGERS  OF  EACH  CUSS) 

ARE  ATTACHED  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPRESS  TRAINS. 


Jtz 

TARIFF  jff 

BREAKFAST. 

TEAS. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d.  1 

Pot  of  Tea  or  Coffee  with  Cut  Bread 

and  Butter 

0 

c 

Table  d’Hdte  . 

2  G 

Ditto  with  Cake  or  Jam 

0 

9 

Ditto  with  Cake,  Jam, 

Watercress  or  Lettuce 

1 

0 

0  0  0 

Cup  of  Tea  or  Coffee  . .  . .  , . 

0 

3 

LUNCHEON. 

DINNER. 

1st  Class  Table  d'Hote  (five  courses) 

3 

6 

Table  d’HOte  . 

2  6 

2nd  and  3rd  Class  Table  d'H6te  (four 

courses) . 

3 

0 

KILBRITTAIN. 
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Atlantic  Golf  Links  Hotel, 

HARBOUR  VIEW, 

Telegrams  : 


On  the  Shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  and 
the  Seven  Heads. 

Commanding  Splendid  Views  of  Sea  and  Shore,  M  JS 

The  Arrival  and  Departure  of  the  "Greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic 

and  Picturesque  Inland  Scenery  considered  the  best  in  the  District. 

THIS  Fine  and  luxurious  Hotel,  combining  up-to-date  comforts  with 
Moderate  Terms  and  a  hearty  Irish  welcome,  stands  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  is  a  modern  Hofei,  so  well  patronised  since  its  opening  in 
1904  that  it  has  had  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

THE  GOLF  LINKS  START  AND  FINISH  ALMOST  AT  THE  HOTEL  DOORS. 


There  are  good  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET  LAWNS,  and  every  provision 
for  BOATING  AND  DEEP  SEA  FISHING. 


Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  pumped  fresh  from  the  ocean  daily.  Safe  open 
air  Bathing  within  a  few  yards.  Luxuriously  fitted  Public  Rooms,  to  which 
recent  additions  include  a  magnificent 

BILLIARD  ROOM  <S  GOOD  LIBRARY. 

Sanitary  arrangements  perfect.  Good  Water  Supply  from  a  spring  on 
the  Estate.  Electric  Light. 

The  Hotel  is  reached  by  Motor  "Bus  from  Bandon  twice  daily,  and 
by  Ferry  from  Countmacsherry. 

APPLY  TO  THE  MANAGER, 

GEO.  FREDERICK  MACRO. 
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KILLARNEY. 


Angels  often  pausing  there, 
Doubt  if  Eden  were  more  fair,*' 


Reflex  !  KILLARNEY. 

(“  In  point  of  Scenery  the  finest  portion  of  the  British  Isles.’’—  Wordsworth.) 


Tour  the  “Beautiful  Lakes  and  District  Visited  by 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  and  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


Visit  Cork,  Queenstown  and  Glengarriff,  the  Picturesque 
West  and  the  “  Sunny  South  ” — Parknasilla,  Waterville, 
BallinsKelligs,  Valencia,  Caherciveen  and  Glenbeigh,  all 
4  4  BY  THE  SHIMMERING  SEA.  *  4> 

Sail  the  “  Lordly  Shannon  ”  and  the  “  Irish  Rhine.” 


Splendid  Hotels.  0  0  Cheap,  Rapid  and  Comfortable  Travel. 

FISHING,  GOLFING,  MOUNTAINEERING, 

AND 

IDEAL  ROADS  FOR  CYCLING  AMIDST  THE  FINEST 
.  .  SCENERY  IN  THE  WORLD.  .  . 


Artistic  ‘Brochure  and  List  of  recommended  Hotels  free  on  application  to  : 

Secretary,  Tourist  Association,  Killarney. 


5 


GLENGARRIFF. 
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GLENGARRIFF. 

BANTRY  BAY,  Co.  CORK. 

The  “  Eccles  ” 

1 SL  HOTEL 


MOST  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Ireland’sCelebrated  Health  Resort 

Recommended  by  Eminent  Medical  Men. 

FISHING.  BOATING.  DRIVING. 

Prospectuses  of  Excursions,  Terms,  Recommendations,  and  any 
other  information  on  application  to 

THE  MANAGER. 

Telegrams-.  “Eccles  Hotel,  Glengarriff.” 
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Lunham  Bros., 

LTD. 

CORK  &  DUNDALK, 

=  =  Curers  of  = 

*BAC&N  ANv  HAMS 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  PRINCIPAL  DEALERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  ABOVE  REGISTERED 
TRADE  MARK. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY  PIGS. 

Universally  recognised  as  being  thoroughly  reliable,  both  for  Cure 

and  Quality. 


KILLARNEY. 
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By  Her  Late  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s  Special  Permission. 


THE 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 


KILLARKTEY. 


First-Class. 

Newly  Lighted. 
Moderate  Charges. 
NeW  Lounge  Hall  added. 


I  TNDER  the  immediate  Patronage  of  His 
^  Majesty  The  Kino,  T.R.H.s  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Prince  Arthur,  The 
Princess  Margaret  and  Patricia  of  Connaught. 


ALSO  Patronised  by  the  Royal  Families  of 
"  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  ;  the 


Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  leading  American  Families. 


The  Official  Hotel  of  A.C.  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Irish  A.C. 
and  A.C.  de  France. 


It  contains  80  Bedrooms, 

and  standing  200  yards  from  the 
Lake  Shore  it  commands  the  most 
exquisite  views  in  Killarney. 


The  only  Hotel  in  Killarney  at  which 
the  King  ever  stayed,  and  where 
His  Majesty’s  Signature  can  be  seen. 

Note — No  matter  what  Advertisement 
may  lead  the  public  to  believe 
otherwise. 


GROUNDS  ANI)  VIEW  F11031  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  HOTEL. 


For  Illustrated  Brochure  apply  PROPRIETOR. 


KILLARNEY. 
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Killarney  Lakes,  a  a 


LAKE  HOTEL 

(FIRST  CLASS). 


! Patronised  by  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  The  King. 


SPECIAL  TARIFF  FOR  WINTER  MONTHS. 

THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMFORTABLE  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

CONVENIENTLY  SITUATED.  SUPERIOR  CUISINE  and  WINES. 
PERFECT  SANITATION.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 
SPACIOUS  ACCOMMODATION.  MODERATE  TARIFF.  .  .  , 

Excursions  Arranged  Daily.  £  £ 

f  f  f  Boating,  Fishing,  Golfing. 

COMPLETE  MOTOR  GARAGE  and  CYCLE  ACCOMMODATION  FREE. 
PETROL  STOCKED. 

The  only  Hotel  in  the  District  situated 

directly  on  the  Lake  Shore.  M  J&  3£ 

Address  — MANAGER,  LAKE  HOTEL,  KILLARNEY. 


“THE  LAKE  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Castleclough  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake,  directly  on  the  water’s  edge,  and  within 
ten  minutes’  drive  of  the  Station.  Adjoining  the  Hotel  is  the  Abbey  of  Muck- 
ross — access  at  all  times.  The  situation  of  the  Hotel  is  unsurpassed,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  circle  described  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Mangerton,  Tore, 
Eagle’s  Nest,  Purple  Mountain,  Glena  Tommies,  Dungloe  Gap  and  Carantual. 
It  concentrates  in  one  view  all  that  is  graceful,  picturesque  and  sublime  in 
the  scenery  of  Killarney  ;  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Hotel  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.” — Harper’s  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East. 


KILLARNEY. 
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KILLARNEY.  *  * 

GRAHAM’S  HOTEL, 

“The  Glebe.” 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

To  see  Killarney  at  a  moderate  cost ,  stay 
at  the  Glebe  Hotel . 

£  £  £ 

-=  8/6  =- 

Dinner,  Bed  and  Breakfast,  and  Attendance. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Parties  Every  Day  for  Scenery. 

Good  Cuisine.  French  Chef.  - 

Splendid  Dining-Room.  -  -  - 

Lawn  Tennis.  Croquet. 

^  ^  ^ 

Write  for  Graham’s  Programme  of  Tours.  No  Hotel  Porter  allowed 
on  the  Platform,  but  "Bus  in  attendance  outside  Station  Waiting 
for.  With  our  Porter  in  uniform. 


JOHN  GRAHAM 


KILLARNEY. 


f-7 


0  0  KILLARNEY.  0  0 


THIS  Hotel  is  situated  close  by  the 
entrance  to  the  Railway  Station,  and 
facing  the  Earl  of  Kenmare’s  Demesne. 
It  has  been  recently  enlarged,  newly 
furnished,  and  lighted  throughout 
with  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


The  Hotel  Porters  and  "Bus  meet  the  arrival  of  all  Trains  &  Coaches. 

CARRIAGES,  WAGONETTES,  CARS,  BOATS,  «Sc., 
are  to  be  had  in  connection  with  the  Hotel.  

Tariff:  BREAKFAST,  DINNER,  BED  and 

ATTENDANCE,  7s.  6d.  per  day. 

Apply  for  particulars  of  daily  Tours  to  T.  J.  EGAN,  Proprietor. 


International 
Hotel  .  .  . 

LAKES  OF 

KILLARNEY. 


TIIIS  charmingly  situated  Hotel,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  00  acres,  commands 

(admittedly)  the  loveliest  and  most  extensive  views  ol  the  Lakes  and  Mountain  Scenery 
to  be  had  from  any  Hotel  in  the  district. 

It  is  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  Lower  Lake,  Muckross  Abbey,  and  Demesne,  and 
an  easy  distance  of  Tore  Waterfall.  Visitors  will  Ibid  this  Hotel  most  comfortable. 

BEDROOM.  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH  and  DINNER,  8/6  per  day. 

The  Hotel  Omnibus  attends  all  Trains.  —  N.B.— Cars,  Carriages,  Boats,  etc.,  supplied. 


KILLARNEY. 
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Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY 

Via  Cork,  Bantry  and  Glengarriff. 


Tourists  should  ask  for  the  Circular  Tour  Tickets  by  the 

PRINCE  OF  WALES’  ROUTE 

APPLICABLE  VIA 

MALLOW,  or  via  CORK,  BANTRY  and  GLENGARRIFF. 

VTSTTORS  T0  IRELAND,  and  RESIDENTS  IN  IRELAND, 
contemplating  a  Tour  to  the  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY, 
and  travelling  via  CORK,  should  be  careful  to  proceed  via  BANTRY,  over  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  route  chosen  by  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  now  recognised  as  the  GRAND  TOUR  OF 
KILLARNEY,  and  includes  the  finest  coach  drive  in  Ireland  (52  miles). 
Tickets  good  for  two  months,  with  stop-over  privileges.  Direct  and  expeditious 
connection  with  American  Steamers  arriving  in  Queenstown.  Best  road  for 
visiting  the  “Beauty  Spots”  of  Ireland. 

Capital  Fishing  and  Shooting.  Golfing.  Good  Hotels.  a  a  a 
Saloon,  Lavatory  and  Smoking  Carriages  between  Cork  and  Bantry. 

For  Full  Particulars  see  Illustrated  Guide  and  Tourist  Programmes,  sent  Post  Free  upon 
application  to  undersigned  ;  or  apply  to  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son  ;  or  The  International  Sleeping 
Car  Co.,  Cockspur  Street,  London. 

<pr  TBIS  IS  THE  ONLY  ROUTE  RUNNING  THROUGH  BANTRY. 

From  the  Cork  Press -“His  Eoyal  Highness  and  suite  having  selected  the  above  route, 
indisputably  stamps  it  as  the  most  desirable  and  picturesque  for  Tourists.” 

Albert  Quay  Terminus,  Cork.  JOHN  R.  KERR,  General  Manager. 
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KILLARNEY. 


LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 


Belle  Vue  Hotel 

THE  MOST  CENTRAL  IN  KILLARNEY. 

NEWLY  FURNISHED,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

TARIFF  7/6  PER  DAY. 

INCLUDING 

Breakfast.  Luncheon.  Table  d’hote  Dinner. 
Bed.  Lights  and  Attendance. 

“Best  Wines ,  Spirits  and  Cigars  at  Popular  Prices. 

Special  "Banqueting  Hall  for  Large  Parties. 

Well  appointed  Coaches  leave  the  Hotel  9.30  a.m.  daily  for 
Excursions  round  the  Lakes. 

*  ■*  4  4 

Private  Vehicles  supplied  at  lowest  prices,  as  proprietor  keeps 
largest  and  best  stud  of  horses  and  vehicles  in  Killarney. 

*  #  4  4  4 

Special  combined  Tickets  for  this  Hotel  and  Excursions  in  Killarney 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son’s  Offices. 

HOTEL  PORTER  IN  UNIFORM  ATTENDS  ALL  TRAINS. 

W.  A.  GILMOUR,  Proprietor. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  GILMOUR,  KILLARNEY.” 

Telephone  : 


KILLARNEY— LAHINCH. 


LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 

The  Muckross  Hotel, 


4  4  4  4>  * 

Very  Central,  Very  Comfortable  and  extremely  moderate  in  charge. 

Free  Access  to  Muckross  Abbey  and  Demesne. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

'Bus  meets  all  Trains.  Boarding  Terms  9s.  per  day. 


Good  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  Free.  Cook’s  Coupons  accepted. 


JOHN  ROSS,  Proprietor. 


LAHINCH  (Co.  Clare). 

GOLF  LINKS  HOTEL 


0 


Beautifully  Situated  on  Liscannon  Bay  .  . 

and  Surrounded  by  Glorious  Rock  Scenery. 


MAGNIFICENTLY  APPOINTED.  CHOICEST  CUISINE. 
PERFECT  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Hot  and  Cold  Fresh  and  Sea-Water  Baths.  Electric  Light. 

A  Few  Minutes’  Walk  from  the  Celebrated  Lahinch  Golf  Links. 
Railway  Station  on  Grounds. _ 

FOR  TERMS  APPLY  TO 

THE  MANAGER. 


LIMERICK. 
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CRUISE’S 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

Best  Position.  Principal  and  T  T  TL/f  Xp  T  i ~ '  "\jT 

Oldest-established  First-class  LsJL  XtJL  Six  JTV.  JL  x\.« 

Hotel  in  the  City.  J£  J&  * 

SPLENDID  SUITES  OF  PUBLIC  APARTMENTS 
For  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  90  BEDROOMS. 

Billiard  Room  recently  added,  and  every  modern  convenience  with 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Moderate  Charges. 


'J'HE  unrivalled  position  of  this  fine  Hotel  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Clare  Mountains,  with  Thomond  Bridge  and  John’s  Castle 
in  the  foreground,  and  its  excellent  arrangements  have  rendered  it  the 
favourite  Hotel  for  Tourists  visiting  the  ancient  and  handsome  City  of 
LimericK,  and  a  centre  for  Excursions  to  Adare  and  Desmond  Castle, 
The  Falls  of  Doonan,  Castle  Connell,  Killaloe,  Lough  De,  and  KilKee. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB,  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


OMNIBUSES  MEET  EVERY  TRAIN  AND  STEAMER. 


Under  the  Personal  Management 
of  the  Proprietor  Jtt  X  M 


JAMES 


FLYNN. 


Limerick.— lisdoon  yarn  a. 
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The  Glentworth  Hotel, 

-  LIMERICK.  - 

THIS  well-established 
Hotel  lias  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  great  care 
and  at  considerable  expense 
for  the  convenience  of  ladies 
end  gentlemen  visiting 
Limerick. 

The  Glextworth  claims 
the  supportofthe  travelling 
public  for thesuperiority 
of  its  accommodation 
in  all  departments. 

The  Hotel  hns  been  tlue< 
times  enlarged  within  the 
past  ten  j’ears.  Thus  dis¬ 
tinctly  showing  the 
satisfaction  it  has  given 
to  its  customers. 

The  Coffee  Room  and 
Commercial  Room  will 
stand  comparison  with  any 
of  its  kind  in  Ireland. 

Commercial  gentlemen, 
who  are  specially  catered 
for,  will  find  our  Stock 
Rooms  all  that  is  desired. 

The  Hotel  is  very  central 
and  only  one  minute’s  walk 
from  the  Railway  Station, 

Large  Warehouse,  and  all 
places  of  amusement. 

The  Glentworth  ranks 
as  the  leading  Hotel 
in  the  City,  and  is  cele- 
brated  for  its  cleanliness,  perfect  cuisine,  and  very  moderate  terms.  Electric  Light. 
Billiard  Room  (Two  Tables).  Garage.  Omnibuses  and  Staff  meet  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

KENNA,  BROS.,  “Proprietors. 


Telegrams — “  THOMOND,  LISDOONVARNA.” 


Thomond  House,  a  a 


LISDOONVARNA,  CO.  CLARE. 

(Late  EAGLE  HOTEL.) 

■it  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.  ■* 

■it 

Completely  renovated,  enlarged,  and  newly  furnished  throughout— open  middle  of  June, 
1906.  Golf  Links,  9  holes,  have  been  made  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Harry  Vardon,  and 
adjoin  the  grounds.  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawus,  full  size,  have  also  been  made.  A  Recreation 
Hall  has  been  built,  and  the  Billiard  Table  completely  renovated  by  Messrs.  H.  Harris  &  Son, 
Dublin.  Hew  Baths  have  been  erected,  hot  and  cold  water  always  available — tile  Baths  have 
been  erected  and  New  Sanitary  Arrangements  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Maguire  &  Gatchell, 
Lawson  Street,  Dublin.  The  Grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  for  the  use  of  residents  iu  the 
House.  Conveyances  will  meet  the  11  o’clock  train  from  Kingsbridge_July,  August,  and 
September— every  day  on  arrival  of  train  due  at  4.30  to  Ennistyroon,  also  the  Mail  leaving 
Dublin  at  6.40,  arriving  Ennistymon  at  1  o’clock  p.m.  Special  Cars  to  meet  other  traius  cau 
be  ordered  by  wire. 


Terms  from  £3  3s.  per  Week.  £> 

Full  Particulars  on  application  to  Manageress. 


Golfers'  Tickets  available  at  redue  d  fares  from  Kingsbridge  lor  B  days. 

Massage— Nauheim  Electric  and  Hot-Air  Baths  under  medical  advice  or  supervision. 


LIMERICK. 
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& 

Delicious 

Flavour. 


iS  m 


Perfect 

'.election. 

jy 


jy 

Always 

Reliable. 


Never 
Fails  to 
Please. 

_ 

jy 


O’MARA,  Ltd.,  Limerick, 

ESTABLISHED  1839. 


LIMERICK. 
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FINEST  LIMERICK  BACON, 
HAMS  and  LARD. 


Preserved  Provisions 


IN 

1  GLASS,  PORCELAIN  and  TIN, 

1  Made  of  the  very  finest  ingredients. 

! BraWn ,  "Potted  Meats,  Tongues,  Corned 
"Beef,  Pates,  Galantines,  Fish  Creams, 
Soups,  Sausages,  Sauces,  &c.,  c 5c.,  &c. 


OUR  FACTORY  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS. 


Dr.  M.  S.  McQRATH,  City  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  writes  : — 

“  Nothing  Could  Exceed  the 

CARE  AND  CLEANLINESS 

observed  in  the  tinning  of  the  various  foodstuffs.  ...  I  have  seen 
the  foodstuffs  in  their  nascent  state,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  PERFECTLY  SOUND  and  of  EXCELLENT  QUALITY.” 


W.  J.  Shaw  €s  Sons, 

LIMERICK. 
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LIMERICK— WATERVILLE. 


LIMERICK.  * 

Royal  George  Hotel. 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL.  MOST  CENTRAL 


Electric  Light  throughout.  Bedrooms  Unsurpassed. 

Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Moderate  Charges. 

A  new  wing  added  which  includes  23  Bedrooms,  splendid 
Banqueting  Room,  and  Stock  Rooms. 

Sanitary  arrangements  perfect.  Cook’s  Coupons  accepted. 

Splendid  Billiard  Room.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 

4t  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains.  4  4* 

"P .  HARTIGAN,  Proprietor . 


BAY  VIEW  HOTEL.  4 

WATERVILLE,  Co.  KERRY. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  close  to  the  Sea  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Atlantic  and  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
well-known  WATERVILLE  LAKE. 

Visitors  to  this  Hotel  have  the  privilege  of  the  exclusive  Salmon  and  White 
Trout  Fishing  on  the  well-known  Cummeragh  River  and  Inny  River,  also  on  the 
well-known  Derriana  Lakes  now  admitted  the  best  fishings  in  Ireland. 

ALSO  60,000  ACRES  OF  GROUSE,  COCK  AND  SNIPE  SHOOTING. 


Sea  Bathing.  Boating  and  Sea  Fishing  in  front  of  the  Hotel. 

.  .  Lawn  Tennis  on  own  Grounds.  Golf,  Billiards,  &c. 

SCENERY  MAGNIFICENT.  ^  Excursions  Arranged  to  visit  the 
Lake,  Sea  and  Mountain.  beauty  spots  of  the  District. 

Tourist  Coaches  arrive  daily  from  the  Railway  Station  between  May  and  November. 
TABLE  D'HOTE  _ 

during  the  season.  T.  GALVIN,  Proprietor. 
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GLENDALOUGH.  GLENDALOUGH.  GLENDALOUGH. 

Seven  Churches,  Co.  Wicklow. 

ROYAL  HOTEL  d 

REBUILT  AND  NEWLY  FURNISHED  THROUGHOUT. 

FREE  FISHING  ON  LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

Largest  Dining  Hall  in  County  WicKlow. 

Rooms  should  be  Booked  In  advance.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

D.W.  6  W.  RAILWAY  AND  COOK’S  COUPONS  ACCEPTED. 
GARAGE.  PETROL  STOCKED.  Apply  MANAGER. 


Grand  Central  Hotel, 


RATHDRUM. 


Most  Centrally  Situated 
.  .  for  Visiting  .  . 


Meeting  of  Waters,  and  Home  of  the  late  Charles  S.  Parnell,  M.P., 
Vale  of  Clara,  Seven  Churches,  &c.,  Cfc. 


NEWLY  FURNISHED  THROUGHOUT.  TERMS  MODERATE. 

D.W.  6  W.  RAILWAY  AND  COOK’S  COUPONS  ACCEPTED. 
PETROL  STOCKED.  Apply  MANAGER. 


GRAND  HOTEL,  d 

GD  IT  V  Q  T*  O  M  IT  Q  (Three  Minutes'  Walk  from  Station 
^  ^  1  3  1  U  1>  L  O  .  on  the  D.W.  &  W.  Railway.) 

0  *  OPEN  ALL  YEAR.  #  4 
Stands  in  its  ott in  grounds,  beautifully  situated.  Excellent  Sea 
‘ Bathing .  Sanitary  Arrangements  and  Ventilation  perfect. 
Tennis  Grounds  attached,  and  Golf  Links  in  connection  With 
the  Hotel.  Good  Stabling  and  Garage. 

PETROL  STOCKED.  .  • .  COOK’S  COUPONS  ACCEPTED. 

For  Terms,  Which  are  Moderate,  apply  to  MANAGER. 


CENTRAL  HOTEL,  d 

M  M  M  DUBLIN. 

One  of  tlie  Leading  Hotels  in  Ireland. 


OVER  120  “BEDROOMS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 


VERY  CENTRAL.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Apply  MANAGER. 
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